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LIBERTY HALL. 



CHAPTER I. 

STAIR-CASE 7. TOP ROOM. 

A CITY of dark grey ominous buOdings : lofty 
spires and massive towers rearing themselves 
proudly from the midst. Here and there, dis- 
persed among those gloomy halls, beamed forth 
plots of the greenest turf, or beautiful gardens 
with waving trees, fragrant flowers, and bub- 
bling springs. 

To him who wandered in the streets, these 
became sweet oases in a vast desert of stone. 

The city was also surrounded by verdant 
pastures, watered by a deep blue river, and 
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2 STAIRCASE 7. 

noble elms, as if grateful for the cool nourish- 
ment, cast back their shadows lovingly into the 
water, and guarded the stream from the hot 
sun. 

A soft hum murmured towards the sky; 
every quarter of an hour the music of a hun- 
dred bells chimed together, and when all else 
was quiet, there were sheep bleating, cattle bel- 
lowing sonorously, and birds singing sweetly 
from their green-leave palaces. 

Come with me to a part where one of the 
green plots is girdled by a ring of buildings tur- 
reted and imposing. The April sun that is 
warm without heat, and gleams, without daz- 
zling, flickers merrily on the smiling grass, and 
loses itself in the repulsive shadows of the 
court. 

This court is in the shape of a quadrangle, a 
multitude of doors and windows look down 
upon it. The doors are empty, the windows 
are closed. It is the College forenoon ; all is 
silent. 

But, in order to enter the quadrangle, it is 
necessary to walk along a short dark passage. 
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TOP ROOM. 3 

which is deluged with men clasping polished 
boots or greasy dishes to their shirt sleeves, 
with fuzzy matrons and their emerald slop-pails, 
with noise, bustle, and nasty smells. 

Then out into the sunshine again, and along 
the wide circular gravel-path to the door far- 
thest but one from the passage-mouth. Over 
it is engraved the No. 7 in large black Arabic. 
Dive under, and up a flight of steep, crooked, 
narrow stairs. 

A garret furnished with luxury, but no taste : 
flock paper, Kidderminster carpet, chairs and 
sofas of grotesque patterns, all delicious to sit 
down upon, pipe stands, reading dides, and 
china dogs from Ascot race-course. Pictures 
like every one else's : men in blazing red coats, 
horses with skeleton legs, and rural demoiselles 
in excessive deshabille, who, utterly regardless 
of any chance spectator, or of the sun that 
freckles, are bathing in rivulets, disengaging 
their garments from an inquisitive thistle, or 
carrying pitchers with that grace which is only to 
be discovered upon canvass. 

The book-case was unique in its way ; there 
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4 STAIRCASE 7. 

were three shelves Id it. The first and highest 
was filled with the productions of the great 
ancients. These had for ages remained 
almost untouched ; the awe which they in- 
spiredy produced fruits bordering closely on 
neglect. 

Shelf No. 2 was arranged in a miscellaneous 
and original manner. The History of the 
Early Puritans (a present from his grand- 
mother), was polluted by the close companion- 
ship of Little's Poems, a gift from a very dif- 
ferent quarter ; while Butler^s Sermons, and 
Lelia by Sand, Don Juan and George Fox, 
Dwighfs Theology and Defoe's Fortunate 
Mistress, Paul de Koch and a new prayer- 
book, with several other volumes, were ranged 
together in harmony of binding, affinity of 
magnitude, but contrast of contents. 

The bottom shelf appeared wholly devoted to 
one branch of literature : of which, specimens, 
The Compleat Gamester, Hoyle on Whist, 
Art of Billiards, Hand-hook of Games, 
Doctrine of Changes, Staunton s Chess- 
player, with plenty like them, crammed with 
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marginal notes, and mathematical calculations, 
and thumbed almost to dissolution. 

Mr. Pooley sat before his fire, back against 
ditto of an arm chair, legs reposing on the 
mantel-piece. By his right hand a reading- 
desk, whereon a book in the vernacular, by his 
left, a little round mahogany table, with a blue 
plate, a quarter of a lump of butter, the outside 
of a penny roll, and half a cup of coffee. In 
his hand a book full of curious characters : 
in his mouth a pipe full of shag. 

The one book was the famous Medea of 
Euripides : the other an English translation of 
the same. 

Mr. Pooley smoked mechanically, read lan- 
guidly, sipped greedily. Sometimes he yawned, 
sometimes twisted himself uneasily, sometimes 
even laid down his book to replenish his pipe 
from a painted jar on the mantel, or his cup 
from a coffee-pot battered and dingy on the 
breakfast-table behind him. 

He was in a position most of us are able to 
ippreciate, engaged in a most unpleasant task 
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which duty urged him to perform, but which 
inclination was persuading him to relinquish. 
His conscience not permitting him to run into 
the face of the first, he only waited for some 
trifling excuse to obey the calls of the second. 

But no friend dropped in for whose sake he 
might shut his books with outward anger at 
the invasion, and with secret pleasure at the 
release; no scout came to dear away the 
things, and so unsettle his mind for reading — 
never a very difficult thing to do. 

So he had still to plod on, peering among 
the crooked letters, glancing over the English 
on his right, and utterly ignoring the big red 
Lexicon on the other table. Once more he 
yawned, once more filled his pipe, once more 
drained the coffee to its chicory dregs, once 
more sunk his eyes with a sigh of disgust upon 
the horrible pages. 

Suddenly he dropped everything to the 
ground, and fiung himself across the room, 
knees into the sofa, elbows on the window-sill, 
head out of window. 

A little bell was ringing. 
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It was harsh, cracked, discordant ; hut had 
it been the sweetest mnsic it could not have 
drawn so many listeners. It was feeble and 
indistinct, but the concentration of a thousand 
brass bands would have excited less commotion. 

Windows thrown open, and heads projected 
forth ; others seen through the closed glass in 
divers stages of undress. Reading men in 
dressing-gowns, stiU clutching the dark books 
in their hands ; late birds, who shirked morning 
chapels, strapping up their braces, or arranging 
their cravats; pale dandies with their cigars, 
and fancy-boards publications, and a pair or so 
in shirt sleeves and boxing-gloves, but all 
staring in the same direction with eyes fixed, 
immoveable, undiverted. 

It would seem that this little bell was yet 
strong enough to call men from their books, 
their toilets, their amusements. 

From the dark passage mouth, the focus of 
attraction, issued a fat man. 

The mountain was delivered of an elephant, 
the anxiety of our philosophers increased. 

Focus approached a door larger than the rest. 
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and topped by a lamp ; entered, and in a few 
minutes re-appeared. Only, instead of retracing 
his footsteps, he directed them towards No. 7. 

As all are hushed in breathless expectation, 
and with suspended pulses watch him slowly 
waddling onwards, let him be described, set 
forth, and transmitted to a grateful posterity. 

He was the porter of Liberty Hall : an ap- 
pointment opened to fair competition, and 
bestowed impartially on the most deserving. 
Full twenty years before had he displayed mani- 
fold signs of a sound education, and an inde- 
fatigable attention to the functions of a college 
menial. As year and year flew by, his capabi- 
lities sprouted forth into full action, and on the 
death of his predecessor from apoplexy, he was 
at once chosen from among a host of candidates 
nem con ; they bestowed upon him the Porter' s 
Lodge ; all confessed that he fitted it well, and 
it was with unalloyed feelings of pleasure and 
pride that Liberty Hall now pointed him out 
as the heaU'ideal of college-porters, the prop of 
the constitution, the pillar of the state. 

College ale had mantled his face with the 
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purplest hues ; college beef had expanded his 
paunch to the antipodes of extension. Honesty 
and contentment smoothed his brow, gaiety and 
good humour sparkled in his eye. 

I might expatiate still further on his virtues, 
and capacities ; at dinner, his tie so starched, 
his hair so plastered ; his deportment assiduous 
yet not hasty, attentive, but not profuse ; but 
no, I must refrain, and drag myself down to the 
humiliating fact^ that poor humanity, whether 
it lounges in a palace, or shivers in a hut, is 
never, never perfect. 

For as a sheep with large curling horns, 
(handsome, but detrimental) grazes on the 
fattest pastures, or gorges on the sweetest hay, 
or munches the juiciest of juicy turnips, yet 
thrives not, for the nourishment runs all into 
the horns — so the porter had a stomach which 
sucked up its lion's share, monopolized every- 
thing, and left his legs weak and tottering, his 
arms powerless, his brain happy, his breath a 
matter of uncertainty. 

As far as arms went it didn't matter, the 
porter was a peaceful man ; with respect to brain 

B 3 



10 STAIRCASE 7. 

too, it wasn't of so much consequence, but his 
lower members were ever reluctant to do their 
duty, and the dubious condition of his wind- 
bags occasioned him considerable uneasiness and 
distress. 

It must not be supposed that our hero led a 
life of cushions, and elbow-chairs ; not a bit of 
it ; he had his hard work like the rest of us. 
His real office was to unlock the gate for those 
that " knocked in " between the hours of nine 
and midnight, to make certain reports, and to 
carry out particular instructions. Then came 
the extraneous exertions, to distribute the morn- 
ing letters at the various doors of the various 
recipients ; the afternoon's post he arranged by 
waylaying them as they came across the qua- 
drangle on their way to the streets, the river, the 
five's courts, or the Iffley Road. Secondly, to 
sweep out the dining-hall ; however, this ex- 
ercise devolved upon his spouse, who by the 
bye, was a full match for her husband in weight 
and measure; it was twenty minutes work 
good, but, as she aptly expressed herself, " it 
gin her 'er happetite for the rest of the day. 
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and kept her in good 'elth an' sperrits;" 
lastly, to wait at dinner, a task sweetly lightened 
by the savoury prospects beyond. 

He also had to answer any sudden summons 
from the Vice-Principal. These were indicated 
by the ringing of a cracked tinkling bell. 

This it was that had caused such ferment 
among the under-graduates ; something was 
about to take place. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

VICE AND VIRTUE. 

He's wiel respectit John Tod, John Tod« 
He's wiel respectit, John Tod ; 
Though a terrible man we'd a gang wrang 
If he should leaye us, John Tod, John Tod, 
If he should leave us, John Tod." 

OLD BONG. 



Owing to the sad experience of thirty years, 

the Porter had become acquainted with a dis- 
heartening fact ; he had found that those who 
kept up the largest correspondance with their 
friends, and the most frequent intercourse with 
the Vice-Principal, resided invariably among the 
top rooms. 

Meanwhile, Pooley had not removed his eyes 
from the official ; he watched him as if fascinated, 
and glued to him ; with a beating heart he ' 
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saw him pass by the adjacent doorways 8 and 
9, and vanish under his own. Still petrified to 
the window-seat, now propping himself up with 
vain hopes, now racking the remnants of his 
conscience, and shovelling out all his likely sins, 
sorted them in a shiver — chapels unattended, 
lectures passed by, flirtations in the High Street, 
late hours at the closed gate — yet nothing very 
much worse than the rest, a multitude, but no 
prominency. So he hoped and listened. 

On the ground-floor, Tims, a youth, tame, 
innocent, timorous, and fresh. It couldn't be 
Tims. 

But on the second floor, Killjoy, with his 
fourteen chapels per week, his Sunday psalm- 
meetings in his own rooms, his seedy, unfitting, 
rusty garments, his face as if carved from a 
gun-stock, his flickering, down-dropping con- 
science-stricken eyes, his obsequiousness to 
power, ferocity against amusements, jeremiads 
on his own woful state ; all this was unnatural, 
suspicious, damnatory. Oh yes. Killjoy was 
the man ; and lo ! his death warrant is issued 
forth. 
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Bump, scuffle, bump, scuffle, bump — dead 
stop. The second floor gained. " Safe this time,'' 
thought Pooley, " il n^est pire eau que Veau qui 
dort ; in other words, * Still waters run deep ;' 
but Mr. Killjoy must be very, very deep to 
crawl under the Doc — " 

Hark! the sound again begins, again the 
heavy plethoric bump, again the long dragging 
scuffle ; and now nearer, more terribly distinct ; 
panting hoarse and irregular fills the air. So 
from his heaving blubber roars the whale in the 
last throes of death. 

Another interval ; perhaps it was a mistake ; 
no, the Porter would not come so far and so 
high by mistake. He was recovering himself, 
that was all. A low dignified knock. Pooley's 
heart rose to his mouth, he gulped it down 
hastily, and faltered, " come in." 

The door swung briskly open ; Porter was no 
longer a man, he was an official. 

" Wice-Principle's compliments, Sir, 'appy 
to see you directly." 

He took his cap and gown ; the cap was 
buttoned into a scalene triangle. The tassel 
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hung, as all our lives do, by a thread ; a little 
corner of white board peeped out with an 
injured air. The gown, as we call it, though to 
a nursery maid's eye, it would have been a 
bombazine pinafore, put on 'hind before, was 
green, stained and disfigured. The handsome, 
cap was broken, the good raiments converted 
into soiled rags, simply because it was con- 
sidered the thing to exhibit second-hand articles 
upon the person, and to give vivid imitations of 
the sign-figures hung out at the shop-windows 
of the metropolitan Hebrews. Pooley, in his 
younger, his unsophisticated, and his more 
sensible days, had purchased a black, glossy, 
commoner's gown, and a bran new cap, had 
paid for both, and had received discount ; but 
on becoming acquainted with the usages of the 
University, he had requested a certain friend of 
his to sit down upon the cap, and thus speedily 
reduced it a la mode, and he had stolen the 
the worst gown he could find, from a pile of 
them, at a wine-party, leaving his own new one 
as hostage ; this also the next comer discarded 
with horror and disgust. 
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Thus among these tasty young gentlemen, caps 
were sat upon, and new gowns exchanged for old, 
till, when clad in academical costume, they looked 
like vagabonds in the eyes of other people, 
like rou^s in their own. 

Yet if their dearest acquaintance met them 
with his hat unbrushed, his cravat a little 
untidy, his shoes unlaced, or the least smudge 
of whitewash on his unconscious back, they 
would cross streets, drive down alleys, or — forget 
him. And only because it was the fashion. 

Wriggling into his gown, scowling askant at 
Killjoy's door, plunging his hands moodily into 
pockets fashionably shallow, chewing part of his 
whiskers with his teeth, and kicking a small 
round stone before him as he walked, he went 
under the lamp, bounded savagely up the first 
flight, and stood before a door on the left hand 

side. 

In a sort of embrasure was a funny little 
window with its recess made into a window- 
seat; the latter was filled with printed circu- 
lars, annunciations from proctors and public 
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lecturers ; through the former he saw that the 
quadrangle was alive with men, all hurrying to 
one quarter. 

He knocked at the door, and went in directly, 
college fashion. It was a long, low, bare 
room, ghastly walls, half carpeted floor, a yellow 
bilious looking map of the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, an enormous book-case, 
twenty cane chairs, and a sofa of repulsive 
aspect. In the middle of the room a table, an 
arm-chair, and Doctor Robson. Rosy features 
and portly mien, smacked of good dinners, easy 
living, complacency of circumstances, apprecia- 
tion of self; but even the sun is occasionally 
overcast, and this time there was a little Arown 
about the forehead, a drawing down of the eye- 
brows into wrinkles, and a perceptible darkness 
on the whole visage, which to an experienced 
eye, denoted rankling of mortal bile, and sub- 
version of human equilibrium. 

To him Pooley with cap in hand, and gown 
artistically adjusted, and eyes modestly cast 
down ; the picture of conscious innocence, 
sprinkled with astonishment. 
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" Sir, I find that you persist in walking 
across the turf in the quadrangle, contrary to 
my stringent injunctions ; that you bring those 
two terriers of yours inside the Hall gates, 
although I have repeatedly forbidden it. I have 
observed you more than once smoking under 
the chapel windows, a practice alike opposed to 
the principles of decorum, and to the regula- 
tions of the University ; and I am very much 
mistaken if I did not see you playing at pitch 
and toss round the comer there ; give me a 
guinea/' 

The culprit handed him a sovereign and a 
shilling, neatly wrapped up in silver paper. 

The dignitary looked at him again, an expres- 
sion round his lips, half amused, half sarcastic. 

" You appear to have anticipated the penalty, 
Mr. Pooley ; but allow me to observe that I am 
treating you very leniently. With respect to 
your chapels, I see that you were there this 
morning, and will, therefore, say nothing about 
the past on that point, only hoping that you 
will be more regular for the future. I spoke to 
Mr. Dryjaw about you yesterday. Sir, and it 
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was owing to him in great measure, that I have 
not punished you more severely, but another 
time, Mr. Pooley-— 

" Ah ! by the bye, before you go," said the 
Doctor with a sudden change of tone, and re- 
laxation of countenance, ** won't you sit down, 
there's a man of the name of Saxon (old Ox- 
fordshire family) coming up this afternoon; 
as far as 1 can understand, he is very young, 
and knows nobody. Now I am perfectly aware 
that we are proverbial here for the two extremes 
— ^loudness and sackcloth, to use a word of 
my younger days — and there are wolves at both 
ends; some howl and shew their teeth, 
some sneak round in sheep's clothing ; well, I 
want you to keep him from the teeth of both. 
I do not ask you to burden yourself with him 
for ever, but start him well, put him in a good 
set, and have your eye on him through his first 
term. I ask this favour from you as his friend, 
for I knew his father once, and I have pro- 
mised to look after him. But, though I can 
make him attend a religious service once a*day, 
I cannot prevent him from impiety ; though I 
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can compel him to come to my lectures, I have 
no power over his private studies. I can prompt 
him in right, I can punish him in wrong, but I 
cannot become his companion, and guide him 
through all the dangers and temptations which 
will assail him. This you understand, but this 
anxious parents cannot comprehend; and re- 
member, I ask this from you also, not as a 
Vice-Principal, but as a friend ; it is a proof of 
my esteem, and you shall not afterwards want 
testimony of my gratitude.'* 

"Pooley answered with complaisance, but with 
brevity, knowing that the Doctor, who prided 
himself on oratory, only loved long speeches 
when they emanated from his own lips. Then 
with an invitation to a six o'clock dinner, he 
departed. 

It may surprise some that the Vice-Principal 
of a Collegiate establishment, should choose as 
a monitor for unstained youth, a man who 
made billiards his own science, who gloated on 
whist, and revelled in cribbage, who carried a 
betting-book, and who indulged in all the 
attractive sins to which u nder-graduate flesh is 
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slave to. But Robson, though a Don, was 
oddly enough^ anything but a fool. Those who 
knew nothing, he said, could do nothing, pre- 
vent nothing ; lap-dogs cannot guard sheep, nor 
pigeons contend against vultures. 

Pooley had a head, and, in spite of his little 
vices, a heart as well ; severity would brutalize 
him, but trust reposed, would magnetise his 
pride, and fish out all his better points. For 
when the soul is good at bottom, vice may be led 
back to virtue by a tender hand. The courtezan 
makes often the most faithful wife, the criminal 
the best Christian, the poacher the most upright 
gamekeeper, and the rake the most sincere 
adviser. Real vice sickens in its own looking- 
glass, and regrets ; the sinner mediocre is in most 
danger, for he smiles with his eyes blind- 
folded. 

Behold Pooley ambling along the gravel, 
curling his whiskers, not biting them, snapping 
his fingers in redundant joy, and trying to 
subdue the radiance of his countenance to its 
former gloom. 
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There passed him a man, also in academical 
vestures, but whose cap was of rich black velvet, 
his gown of rustling silk, braided elegantly on 
the shoulders ; his complexion dark, his hair 
cut off the forehead in a peculiar manner, his 
moustache jet-black, his hands sun-burnt, his 
form broad and noble. His look of insouciance, 
and his half lounge, half swagger, expressed 
the man who was at home everywhere j while 
the way in which he scrutinized faces, windows, 
and mercurial objects, showed him to be among 
scenes almost forgotten, or entirely strange. 
Broad stares exchanged, and each went his 
way : Pooley up to his own room, shoving against 
his " oak " (outer door) as he reached the land- 
ing. It was locked, his keys were inside ; he 
bellowed, and kicked furiously. The door 
swung open majestically before him. He was 
received into an atmosphere of smoke and 
facetiae. The room was crammed ; the arm- 
chairs and sofas in a cosy semicircle before the 
fire, and occupied to the uttermost. Everyone 
was smoking shag tobacco, and the painted jar 
was empty. Everyone drank beer from a large 
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pewter tankard, bandied merrily from mouth 
to mouth. A number of uncorked bottles strewed 
the floor. No one oiSPered him a seat. 

" Make yourself at home, old fellow," said 
some one at last observing his perplexity. 

"Do your new boots hurt you?" enquired 
another, seeing him shuffle his feet like a danc- 
ing bear on hot irons. " How about prads ?" 

"Allow me to recommend this beer," sug- 
gested a third. " O, all gone is it 1 Ah 1 then 
try a glass of sherry and a biscuit. It's early 
to be sure, but Lushington will join you." 

" Sorry I can't oflfer you this soft chair, but 
I've just been made a freemason you know." 

This equivoque against the craft set the 
merry company into a roar of loud and pro- 
tracted laughter, upon which its originator leant 
back voluptuously, inhaled a great current of 
smoke, half closed his eyes, smiled lambently, 
and began to persuade himself that he had 
been deuced satirical. I suppose it will be 
almost needless to remark, that Pooley was a 
mason, and that the originator was not. 

The host, malgr^ lui, smarting terribly under 
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these needle-pointed sarcasms, gathered himself 
into the window-seat, which, providentially, was 
embedded with a cushion. 

He had about twenty guests, all pretty much 
of the same cast. Handsome, well-dressed 
young fellows, distinguished chiefly by their 
snow-wall collars, their protruding wrist-bands, 
their bunches of dangling watch-chain bijou- 
teries; their attention to appearance, displayed 
in their hair pomaded to dazzlement, their 
handkerchiefs perfumed to saturation, their 
young whiskers overwhelmed with assiduity, 
and on their cravats, the patience, if not the 
talent of a Brummell. Their veneration for 
fashion might be discerned in the uniform cut 
of their dress, changed every month at the dic- 
tation of the leading tailors, and which has so 
often lifted the eye-brows of Belgravia. Their 
conversation ran on the stage of which they 
knew nothing, of the world in which they had 
no experience, and of their own street-dirt of 
which they knew too much. They choked up 
the interstices of their talk with oaths, and 
daubed over their ignorance of English with a 
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profusion of slang. They had no particular 
vices except a very great one : that of spending 
money which was not their own, that of ruining 
their families, robbing their tradesmen, dis- 
gracing, impoverishing themselves. 

So much for generality, so much for the 
great class of well-bom, well-brought-up, gen- 
tlemanly under-graduates ; they are nothing, 
inanities, devoid of character, worthless of re- 
mark ; we have to do with exceptions, but 
exceptions which yet are not rare : to dig forth 
the ore into the light, only to cast it from us 
when the jewels are obtained. 

The ringing of the cracked bell was a public 
event ; it was necessary to celebrate it in a pub- 
lic manner. So these men had rushed from 
their books, and their comfortable fires, had 
thrown down their foils, pulled off their gloves, 
hastily finished their toilets, and had con- 
gregated in the culprit's rooms, to drink his 
beer, to smoke his tobacco, and to learn his 
fate. 

Although they knew that he must have been 
subjected to a punishment certainly unpleasant, 
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possibly severe, yet all looked delighted, some 
quite elate. 

Why are we all so merry at our friend's 
misfortunes? This point has puzzled ages, I 
will explain it, taking the present case as a 
sample. 

I. — By surveying his misery, and contrasting 
it with self-security, their felicity was enhanced. 

II. — The sword which had so long been 
hanging over all their heads, had at length 
fallen ; they had a reprieve, and breathed again 
— at another man's expense to be sure, but 
never mind. 

III. — College life is like champagne, at the 
first gurgle it is all brilliancy and effervescence. 
Then it gets stale in the glass, and wants stir- 
ring up with a crust. An encounter with 
authority furnishes a topic, therefore it is hailed 
with joy. 

IV. — We do not love our neighbours, and I 
suppose that is the bottom of it all. 

Explanations requested, and obdurately re- 
fused. But they knew their man, and by 
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means of fictitious wagers^ and then talking 
about something else, they made him hunt for 
listeners, instead of receiving them. 

" Only a guinea ! fancy. I made sure it was 
rustication, or gating for the term, at the very 
least !" And nobody tried to hide his disap- 
pointment. 

Pipes empty, tankard drunk out, and cu- 
riosity quenched, they depart. 

Lushington, drunkard ; Maidlow, dandy ; 
Hawkins and Nicholson, dummies, re- 
main. 

" Any of you seen the' new gentleman-com- 
moner ?" asked Pooley. 

" A handsome, dark-skinned fellow. Yes, 
he was in the Mitre coffee-room yesterday," 
answered Maidlow. "I was struck with his 
looks, and found out from the waiter who he 
was. Porter told me he has James' rooms in 
the Broad Staircase ; name's Ranch. Any one 
called on him yet ?" 

" None of ours." 

" Then he must think * ours' a set of Goths ; 
dare say he hasn't seen a soul, for he looks a 
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little too rakish for Killjoy's set to attempt 
fraternizing/' 

" There is no judging by appearances," went 
on Maidlow, "the face is a very poor guide. 
By far the most quiet, modest-looking girl I 
know is — '* 

" Come, come, Maidlow," interposed Nichol- 
son, " let the women alone." 

" Don't ask for impossibilities," said Haw- 
kins, " but he might talk less about them." 

" My tongue itches that way, I confess, and 
why shouldn't it ? Isn't it a more noble theme 
than yours, Pooley, with your painted papers, 
and stuffed tables, and empty pockets ? Than 
Boyce's, with his long, lean boat, and his blue 
water-sticks, and his penny ribbons, and his 
broken chests ? Than Proser's, with his musty 
books, and dead learning, and dead talents ? 
Than Cadman's, with his beastly cover-talk, 
and spindle-legged horses, and pot-house 
chums? No, no, we all have our hobbies, 
mine is woman. Of women I think, of women 
I dream ; for women 1 hope, I fear, I live, I 
breathe ; and for women," murmured Maidlow, 
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sinking his voice into the depths of ineffable 
pathos, " for women, if need be, I will die." 

Pooley rose, and extended his arm with the 
dignity of a god ; then, stirred by the spirit of 
eloquence, and by the last bottle of beer which 
he, and he alone, had drunk, he cried : — 

" Hush, my friend, unbandage not our un- 
healed wounds, rake not our stagnant embers 
to a flame. Remember, we are yet in Oxford, 
in Oxford where there are no women worth the 
name ; where no female voice is heard but the 
bawling of the kitchen-wench ; no lady's face 
but the harsh features of a Fellow's wife; no 
tender fair save those who daub their cheeks, 
but don't aspire to rouge; whose crinoline's 
home-made, who live on tripe, not chicken, gin 
and not champagne. 

" Now noon's vibrations thrill the upper air, 
and Dryjaw's gospel lecture is at hand ; take 
now your caps, your gowns, your testaments, 
your cribs, erase such sweet creations from your 
mind; beset yourselves to your unwelcome 
task, ay, work while the bright sun is shining, 
while the midnight chimes do toll." 
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All swept spectre-like from the room ; all 
but one who"; drinking cold brandy and water 
with motion mechanical, heard these words as 
one who hearkens in a trance, and, still drink- 
ing, peered through the window with red fitful 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER III. 



GOOSE. 



I DO not know anything more dreary than a 
dinner with a college tutor, the bare idea chills 
the blood, and dries one up altogether. 

At regular periods, the aged Principal invited 
his young friends, set by set, to a wine-dessert 
after dinner. On such occasions he dined in 
Hall : grace being said, all would stand up, and 
motionless till their chief had departed. Ten 
minutes afterwards, the twenty victims, attended 
by a small crew of Job-comforters, would mount 
the door-steps of the mansion, and be admitted 
into its dark recesses, under a fire of hootings 
and laughter from the fortunate uninvited. 
They would be conducted by the footman into 
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the dark oak dining-room, and then, sitting at 
a round table, would drink the stated number 
of glasses, and stay the stated amount of time. 

At regular periods, Robson, the real Jupiter 
of Liberty Hall gave his breakfasts. 

And at regular periods, Dryjaw, Junior 
Tutor, invited the " pick" to his evening soirfes, 
or, vulgarly speaking, to his tea and turn-out 
parties, coflfee, biscuits, and wedges of sponge- 
cake, mild music, missionary conversation, and 
a general fidget for departure. 

These were all privileges, and all unpleasant 
ones ; but a dinner was more rare, and more 
unpleasant. Periodical inflictions we face, and 
harden ourselves to, but a sudden catastrophe 
lays the strongest of us on our backs. 

This extra politeness from authority is never 
aimless, the guest pays dearly for his dinner by 
being made bear-leader to some rural cub. 

Case in point : Pooley and Saxon. 

Pooley, the sacrifice ; not crowned with 
flowers, and encircled with garlands, but more 
appropriately arrayed in black coat, tie, studs, 
waistcoat, unprintables — sable types of his woe. 
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Like Murat, he made himself beautifiil for 
death. 

There was not much curiosity mingled with 
his desolation and despair. Freshmen are not 
rare, even when their families are known to the 
Vice- Principal. 

Reason for last tolerably apparent. 

Old friend writes to this man, who has lived 
all his life in Oxford : " Where shall I send 
my boy ? Tell me a nice college, quiet, but 
not unknown, gentlemanly, but not too ex- * 
pensive.** 

Answer by return : " Send him here : cheap : 
good set of men : and I, your friend, will be 
able myself to see after him.'* 

The pill goes down, the son comes up. 
Father takes the advice, Vice-Principal the fees. 

I will not deny that Pooley's vanity had been 
tickled; only a little to be sure, still it was 
tickled, and as he went along he scratched 
it. 

Then his good qualities had peeped forth 
through all his irregularities had they ? Of 
course they had ; and if he chose to wear rags 
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over a good coat that was his own look out, 
wasn't it? 

The oil which has raised the fire, shall still 
the waves; Mephistopheles shall be Mentor; 
Juan, Nestor ; Zamiel, a guardian angel. 

This gave gas to his bosom, cork to his heels ; 
with nose in the air, elation on his lips, he 
strutted on till the street had become a road, 
and the houses had dwindled into batches. 
Lastly he came to a terrace with white fronts, 
brown shining doors, black knockers, and 
green Venetian blinds. 

These houses so brown green and white, 
by turns, were sufficient, on a bright sunny day, 
to make the eyes of the beholder smart like salt, 
and his brain twirl like a stirred chaos ; but in 
the twilight which now verged into darkness, 
there was a homely seductive air about them 
which quite deceived him as to their real 
character. 

He was ushered into the drawing-room on 
the touch of time. The whole party were 
assembled; the Doctor, scarlet and puffy, 
with Mrs. Robson, who clutched him coldly in 
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a talon-like grasp. Her face, ber figure, her 
voice — words fail me. O I reader, if you have 
any relations, friends, acquaintances, among 
under-graduates, question them and forgive me, 
for they will tell you that the ugliness of a 
tutor's wife is unfathomable, not to be described ; 
beyond the powers of the bitterest pen; the 
English language is too charitable for such a 
portrait. 

*'Mr. Pooley — ^Mr. Ranch;" and the dark man 
left off fingering his moustache, and bowed 
politely. 

Leaning against a corner of the mantel-piece 
stood a young gentleman, I should have said 
about twenty years old. His face rose and olive ; 
his eyes dark and powerful; his brown hair 
thick and heavy — was thrown off a fore- 
head of alabaster, and in spite of the assist- 
ance of country perruquiers, it still curled a 
little here and there. His form slight, but 
well set and regular ; bis motion elastic ; his 
air graceful. 

" This is the Mr. Saxon I was telling you 
of, Pooley," said the Doctor, taking him 
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aside to where he was standing ; " and this is 
the gentleman who is to put you au fait with 
all our little fashions and regulations." 

They shook hands as dinner was being 
announced; Mr. Rauch^ and a wave of the 
hand towards Mrs. Robson. As Ranch crossed 
the room^ Pooley looking at him, their eyes 
met. Each started, smiled, and exchanged 
gleaming looks. 

" Is anything the matter, Mr. Ranch ?" said 
his fair companion, " I thought — " 

" Oh, I slipped, something on the carpet/' 

" Did you have an electric shock, Pooley, or 
what r 

*' I beg your pardon." 

'' I noticed you gave a little jump just now, 
after the servant came in ; anything to do with 
your appetite, eh ?" 

" Why, no. Sir ; I*m subject to twitchy 
moments now and then, a kind of mild St. 
Vitus' dance." 

Silence during the first ten minutes, all parties 
being absorbed in the dubious and random task 
of ingulping platesful of maccaroni soup. 
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Two covers were raised ; at one end calve's 
head, at the other roast goose. 

" I knew it/' muttered Pooley, in a tone of 
stifled resignation. " I knew it." 

The face of the host grew broader and broader, 
redder and redder, more and more rumpled with 
inward chucklings ; he carved on merrily, asking 
everybody, and finishing oS (pretty abundantly) 
with himself. 

" Goose," said Pooley, nudging Ranch, " is a 
foolish bird — very. Too much for one, and 
not enough for two. Most animals preserve 
their ruling passions tiU death, but this bird 
remains ever the same, dead or alive ; roasted 
with justice through life for stupidity, it is 
roasted in death to an impracticable dainty." 

" The goose," replied Robson, " is a vivid 
illusion — " 

V Excuse me, Sir, I cannot consider a goose 
vivid." 

** A vivid illustration of the proverb, * give a 
dog a bad name, and hang him.' What does 
Dr. Johnson say ? in what terms does he speak 
of this bird in his Lexicon of the English 
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language. 'A large water-fowly proverbially 
noted, I know not why, for foolishness/ He 
knew not why, of course he didn't ; now, if 
that miracle of learning, that prodigy of research 
could find no tenable ground for a vulgar 
superstition, is it not time that these absurd 
prejudices should be combated, fought down, 
and trampled under foot ? 

" You accuse this bird of cowardice, yet who 
has not observed that display of spirit which 
renders it the most conspicuous creature in the 
yard, or the village green ? of dullness, yet 
naturalists combine in describing it as the 
most wakeful of all animals, and I can cite 
Dryden — 

'• Nor watchful dogs, nor the morhe wakefiil geese 
Disturb with nightly noise the sacred peace." 

" You think a goose devoid of affection ? 
Yet Lacidas, the great philosopher of Cyrene, 
has proved it to the contrary. He domesticated 
one, which in a very short time foUowed him in 
the public streets, attended him in his studies, 
and roosted near his pillow. The bird died, and 
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the philosopher deservedly honoured it with a 
magnificent funeral." 

" A proof that birds of a feather always flock 
together," from Pooley, sotto voce. 

" Again, observe the caution of the goose- 
kind, never allowing themselves to be trapped 
in any unpleasant situations, which it was pos- 
sible for them to have avoided ; they flap from 
under the carriage wheels, but are never driven 
over." 

" Excuse me. Sir," said Pooley again, " but I 
have been assured that it is quite a frequent 
occurrence for Solan geese, as they sit roosting 
on the waters, to be struck, and killed by the 
paddle-wheels of steamers, which is scarcely 
an evidence of sagacity." 

" You may not have been misinformed, Mr. 
Pooley," returned the Vice-Principal, in a tone 
of bitter irony, " your credulity may not have 
been imposed upon ; the fact may have been 
discovered by your informants for the first time, 
and brought to light by you before every one 
else. I say. Sir, all this may have been, it may 
have been ; but to allow its truth is only to 
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allow an exception, and to allow an exception, 
IS only to allow the rule ; but do not let us 
travel so far north for examples, let us keep 
closer home. Can you quote me an instance of 
a goose, Sir, a common, tame, dull, vulgar 
goose, being run over ? yet dogs are run over, 
and dogs are sharp-witted ; cows are run over, 
Sir, and cows are not devoid of understanding ; 
men, women, and children are run over, in spite 
of all their rational powers ; but when is a goose 
run over, Sir ? tell me that." 

" When a dog is run over. Doctor Robson, 
people wonder and talk about it, for a dog is 
allowed to be wise ; when a man is run over, it 
does for a paragraph, the fact is useful to jour- 
nalists, and recreative to the public ; but when 
a goose is run over, as I don't doubt, many 
have been, it cannot fail to be set down as a 
natural circumstance, and does not create the 
slightest interest or surprise." 

" Have you ever seen a goose run over, Mr. 
Pooley ? have you ever seen a goose run over, 
have you — " 

" No, Sir, I have not seen a goose run over. 
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because I have not seen a dog run over, because 
I have not seen a man, a child, or even an 
apple-woman overthrown ; yet — " 

" Beware, Mr. Pooley, beware what you say. 
Remember that this is an error of modern origin, 
mere modern origin. Do you not know that as late 
as the days of the Crusaders, certain bands of 
these gallant men, hope in their hearts, strength 
in their arms, white crosses on their breasts, 
marched to battle, a goose raised before them 
as their standard. Do you not know that this 
was a bird sacred to the Empress of the 
gods ? Do you not know that a goose saved 
Rome r 

Pooley succumbed beneath the look of reproach 
which accompanied these words, and said no 
more. 

" I never hear of geese," observed Ranch, 
'^ without thinking of a laughable adventure 
which happened to me as I was pedestrianizing 
in Wales, some years ago." 

At this preamble, the Doctor, who had dined 
well, leant back in his chair, his hands folded 
upon his stomach. Mrs. Robson arranged her 
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dress, and settled herself more firmly behind. 
Pooley delineated cabalistic signs in a little wine 
that was spilt upon the table. Saxon, his 
cheeks flushed into a charming colour, bent his 
eyes with interest upon the speaker, and as the 
story went on, furtively sipped port, and 
munched biscuits. 

'' One morning I strolled into a small town ; 
fortunately it was a market day ; culinary pre- 
parations, therefore, would be making, and 
travellers would be enabled to dine off something 
more substantial than apologies and regrets, 
which seem to constitute the larders of most 
small inns. In the window of the chief hostel 
was pasted up this pen and ink notice, An 
ordinary at two 6^ clock. What was the time ? 
it wanted a quarter, so I went in. ' Landlord, 
what's for dinner V * Goose, Sir,' said he, with an 
air of honest pride. * Goose, by Jove, put me 
down for one directly.' He bowed, smirking 
villainously (the landlord of a small inn smirks 
like the deuce), and I strolled out. I was 
rather after my time, and when I came in there 
was only one place vacant, it was at the bottom ; 
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landlord held to the top. There was a covered 
dish at each end; waiter darted behind the 
landlord, and, with a grace peculiar to the Welsh 
peasant, bore off the cover. 

" It was boiled leg of mutton, a dish which 1 
loathe and despise. The landlord offered a 
couple of slices to the gentleman at his side ; 
he accepted them with what seemed to me an 
air of resignation. Meantime my dish remained 
untouched. * Waiter,' said I, in a tone of voice 
loud, stem, and emphatic, ' remove this cover.' 
Waiter started in amazement, wavered in doubt, 
but obeyed. ' A little goose, Sir,* said I to my 
right hand neighbour. ' 111 take some mutton, 
thank you,' answered he. * Goose ?' said I to 
my friend on the left, with a low enquiry, and 
an interrogative pantomine with my carving 
weapons. * None for me. Sir,' ' 111 trouble the 
landlord,' ' I'm for mutton,' and so on up and 
down the table. I looked at the landlord, he 
was hacking furiously at the mutton, with his 
coat off, the sweat ran down his face in great 
channels; he wiped them off with his shirt 
sleeve. 
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" Remarkable nation the Welsh, thought I, 
but it isn't for me to quarrel with them. So I 
cut myself three slices of the breast, and feasted 
away in solitary grandeur. It was done to a 
turn, tender, savoury, divine ; I lolled in my 
seat, and listened to myself eating. A thousand 
voluptuous sensations rose within my breast, and 
I was only roused from this esculent trance by 
finding my plate empty. Filled with the 
sincerest esteem for Welsh inns, Welsh fare, 
above all, Welsh partialities, in the exuberance 
of my heart, I invited some one to drink a 
bottle of wine with me. He declined, or rather 
he refused ; his manner was abrupt, ceitainly 
his manner was very abrupt, I may say it was 
more than abrupt. However, the goose had 
made me charitable ; we get angry at trifles 
when we are hungry ; after dinner we smile and 
pity. Besides the man might be a tea-to-taller, 
and suppose that I am wilfully hurting his 
feelings. This amiable idea soon died a violent 
death — the next minute he called for a tumbler 
of beer, and finished it off at a draught ; he 
must have been angry. I do not think, Mr. 
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Pooley, that any man could drink off a tumbler 
of Welsh beer, unless he was a prey to some 
violent emotion. 

" Still undismayed, I ordered a pint of sherry, 
with an equanimity no incivility could disturb, I 
asked them all round again ; all refused. 

*' Three more slices from the side of the 
breast bone ; I took the greasy spoon, and 
scooped out the stuffing, and if there is any- 
thing I am partial to, it's stuffing. Fond of 
gravy also, I tilted up the dish, and soon 
flooded my plate, the dark meat rising over all 
like the summit of Mount Ararat, at the falling 
of the flood. I now could not disguise from 
myself that I was looked upon as an interloper ; 
I had evidently become an unpopular man ; 
everyone looked at me slantwise, nobody looked 
pleased. Setting it down as mere dog-in-the- 
manger discontent, I remained calm, and by 
way of dissipating the cloud, addressed an 
observation to a quiet looking person sitting 
next me. He turned short round, and spoke to 
another gentleman. 

" Clean plates were brought ; I thought of 
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pudding ; knives and forks^ not spoons. A crisis 
was approaching ; I feared, I trembled, I knew 
not why. Vague suspicions crawled upon 
me. 

" The fragments of the goose were whipped 
from before me by the irate waiter ; it was pre- 
sented to the landlord. 

" ' Mr. Jones/ said he, to the greatest of these 
great men, * may I offer you a little goose ?' 

" * Yes, Sir, if there s any left! 

" As he spoke, he scowled at me ; the four- 
teen others did the same ; thirty eyes directed 
savagely, relentlessly full in my face; fifteen 
faces wearing one stem, threatening expres- 
sion. 

" I collapsed into dwarf-hood ; I became 
glued to the hard shining surface of the chair. 
A painful light was beginning to break in upon 
me, and was dispelling that voluptuous darkness 
in which I had so lately revelled. I sighed for 
the bliss of that ignorance now leaving me for 
ever ; oh ! how I wished that I could restore 
those six slices from the breast, that mountain 
of stuffing, that lake of gravy in their primitive 
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intactness, and smuggle them back into the 
big yellow dish. 

" Sadly and listlessly the landlord fulfilled his 
task, and divided the wings and legs yet remain* 
ing. 

''Sadly and hungrily the guests gazed on 
the stripped breast bone, which reared itself clean 
and white from the dark conglomeration of skin 
and gristle. 

" But when he had buried the spoon into the 
recess, three times, and three times it came 
forth empty ; when he had oft passed 
round the spoon over the dry dish, when 
almost crying he described what that 
stuffing once had been, and told its ingredients, 
and the hours spent on their composition, 
when he enlarged so faithfully on the richness 
of the gravy, that I, even I, who had taken it 
all, felt my mouth water afresh, not only fiery 
looks, but hot Welsh tongues, were poured forth 
against me. 

"After many cross-recriminations, I learnt 
that the ordinary was conducted on the follow- 
ing equitable principles. One goose being un- 
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equal for the wants of fifteen hungry men, their 
real dinner was to consist of boiled mutton, 
after which a morsel of goose round as a relish. 
Goose not to be touched till mutton was 
demolished, and none but the landlord to 
carve. 

" When they had seen me sit down before 
the goose, order the waiter with asperity, and 
carve for myself with adroitness, they supposed 
that it was a deep-laid plot against their meal 
and weal, while my attempts at good fellowship, 
they considered as many petty insults added to 
the one great injury. 

"Thus acquainted with the nature of my 
transgression I rose and apologized formally and 
obsequiously to each member of the company 
for my unfortunate error ; I proceeded to state 
that on observing their choice, I had not been 
so very much astonished, conscious as I was of 
the wonderfully delicate nature of their celebrated 
mutton, hinting at the same time, that however 
well known the town of Lwidlo Ysgeiviog might 
be, the hospitality of its inhabitants, the cultiva- 
tion of its fields, the industry and genius of its 
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agricultural population, yet that perhaps the 
regulations of its ordinary were not granted 
that publicity which their importance demanded. 
I concluded by offering to treat them all 
d Vanglaise to * glasses round/ an offer loudly 
and gratefully accepted." 

Mrs. Robson rose^ and observed that it was an 
interesting tale. She smiled as she spoke, a sickly 
ghastly smile, like some faint sunbeam, which fall- 
ing on a dark grey wall, struggles and disappears. 

As they sat over their dessert plates, swilling 
the black muddy poison as only true-bom 
Britons do, the Vice spoke to Ranch of his 
future duties, &c., and the two others conversed 
in low whispers. 

Sour coffee and greasy toast concluded the 
entertainment ; they all three emerged into the 
streets soon afterwards. 

" Nice fellow, Robson," said Pooley, " only he 
will turn all the geese into swans ; you are both 
at the Mitre? Then come and breakfast 
with me at nine o'clock ; no, you needn't go to 
chapel till you are fairely grooved." 

VOL. I. D 
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" You said on Monday, I think, for the — " 
asked Ranch. 

" Yes, but we shall have plenty of time to 
discuss that subject fuUy. Good night, again." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST LESSON OF LIFE. 

*'.... For three year's term to live with me. 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep those statutes 
That are recorded." love's labour's lost. 

At nine o'clock Oxford breakfasts; com- 
moners and scholars, sizars and tufts, freshmen 
and masters, bachelors and the great heads 
themselves pour from their chapel doors, 
gowns and surplices doffed as they go ; and 
with hearty appetites, and undisguised relief, 
exchange their gilded prayer-books, their carved 
pews, their sonorous service, for hot rolls, 
steaming coffee, and buttered toast. 

At ten minutes past nine the two fresh- 
men stood before the locked door of Top room, 
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No. 7- They tapped, and a strange face 
appeared as the door was opened. " All right, 
gentlemen, come in/' 

They perceived that the head of the table 
was unoccupied ; but the enigma was soon half 
explained ; Pooley being shouted for, quickly 
came in through his bed-room door, took bis 
seat, and showed them two places near 
him. 

"A necessary precaution that of mine, as 
you will see presently," he said. 

They now had an opportunity of observing a 
man in the most piteous of all social positions ; 
he was giving a large breakfast. 

He had been obliged to scramble up to his 
rooms immediately after chapel, to see that the 
kettle was boiling, the plates warming, the eggs 
ready for the saucepan, the saucepan ready for 
the eggs ; to swear at the scout, and to send 
times without number to the pastrycook's across 
the road. Then the fish grew lukewarm, and 
none of the guests arrived, till they all came up 
in a crowd ; one or two old breakfast-eaters 
managing to slip in a minute or so beforehand, 
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and choosing seats between the choicest dishes^ 
but before none. 

He found that the coffee was composed of con- 
trasts ; one pot full came out black as a coal, 
the next the colour and consistency of Madeira. 
A general cry for sugar ; he squeezed to the 
cupboard. None there. He squeezed back to 
the window, upsetting one cup of coffee, and 
two boats of lobster sauce; and then halloed 
despairingly for his scout. In a quarter of an 
hour the sugar came, in half an hour the 
chocolate arrived. 

The chocolate was brought by the pastry- 
cook's boy ; his comj^exion was doughy, his 
footsteps sluggish, his expression diffident ; he 
was familiarly called Muffins. 

When we consider how many taps there were 
at the door, and how frequently Pooley had to bury 
himself in his bed-room, who can be surprised 
that his friends found him flurried, gasping, and 
profuse of perspiration ? 

By half past nine, all were settled down to 
their work. There was no talking, or rather no 
conversation ; occasional phrases flew about 
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but all relating to the great business on hand. 
Pass the cow (milk) will you ? Let me have a 
steak. Is that tea or coffee by you. Don't 
take all my gravy off with your elbows. Bones ! 
O, chuck them under the table, Pooley won't 
mind ; and so on. 

It was a remarkable, but swinish sight. 
The table was the trough, and the trough was 
full. When a man had finished his fish, he 
plastered a clean plate on top of his dirty one, 
and fed away again. Clatter, confusion, dis- 
comfort, crunching jaws, and bent heads. 

Ranch was a moderate exception: he eat 
mint sauce with a small helping of curry to 
everybody's astonishment, after which, he 
pushed back a little from the crowd, and sur- 
veyed them with curiosity. 

There was a single knock at the door, low 
and expressive. All glanced warningly at 
Pooley ; he sprang into his bed-room. 

Enter a man with hard features, a white 
apron, and a piece of blue paper in his hand. 

" Where be Mr. Pooley ?" 

" Mr. Pooley isn't here just at present." 
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"'Baint fur off, I dessay," said the man, 
sternly. Solemn pause : eventual retreat. 

'* Debt and famine, gentlemen,'' said the 
elastic Pooley, as he again returned to his seat, 
" are terms quoted by Herodotus as synonymous. 
But I'm inclined to fancy — " 

He closed up the sentence with a large 
mouthful of pigeon-pie. 

Lushington, who had been in the fidgets for 
some time, bent over the table and whispered 
to Pooley, who nodded, and he sank back ap- 
parently relieved. 

" I'm afraid you've made a poor breakfast, my 
Lushington,'* said Maidlow, compassionately. 
" Thirsty." 

** Ever drink, ever dry !" 
" I haven't touched a thing this morning 
except the water-bottle." 

What was inside ?" asked Pooley. 
We went up to old Dry's room's,'* said 
Nicholson, " Hawkins and I, and there we found 
him asleep in bed, with a pair of Wellington 
boots on, and a corked moustache." 

"And that was better than nothing," said 
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Pooley^ ''but where did the moustache come 

from^ eh, Lushy ?" 

" I — I must have been disguising myself," 

answered he, confusedly. 

''And what did you disguise yourself in? 

Rum-shrub, or cold brandy-and-water ?'* 

Now the scout bore away the dishes emptied, 

tasted, or untouched, viewing his perquisites 

with disgust, detraction, or exultation. Soon 

he re-appeared, bearing in his hands two large 

silver tankards, and placed them before Pooley. 

He sipped from one, and passed both left- wise. 

Some drank the spiced ale, some drank the 

plain ; Lushington drank of both. 

Jars of tobacco, and cigar-boxes were passed 
round, but as ten o'clock struck, most of them 
got up, and wrapping their gowns negligently 
rouhd them, talked of lectures, and having bade 
their host " good morning," (a piece of etiquette 
quite Mede-and-Persian in observance), went 
their ways. A hole once made in a circle 
widens fearfully. Others had examinations to 
read for, horses to look at, billiard-matches to 
play ; and a quarter of an hour afterwards," 
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Messrs. Pooley, Rauch^ and Saxon were 
driven from the room by scout John, with ob- 
sequious words, a stern countenance, and a long 
broom. 

Such is a large college-breakfast, an expen- 
sive, unsociable, villainous custom; an assem- 
bly of young men to gorge and stupify them- 
selves with rich, ill-cooked food, which they 
wash down with draughts of heavy beer. 

Pooley next took them into the dining-hall, 
with its massive tables, resounding floor, and 
quaint old portraits. On the chimney-piece of 
carved oak was an incongruous addition in the 
shape of a half-sheet of foolscap covered with 
writing. 

''This is the lecture list," explained their 
chaperon. "Let us see. Aristotle — hum, 
hum. CSc de Mil — hum — ^here we are. 
" Oreek Testament. — Mondays, -Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays at 10. Those who at- 
tended last term with Messrs. Tims, 
Ranch and Saxon. 
" Here you both are again, VirgiVs Eneid^ 

D 3 
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Medea, Latin Composition^ besides the mathe- 
matical lectures. So, you see, your forenoons 
will be quite taken up, besides which, you must 
read hard on your own hook as weU, if you 
want a degree. It is the greatest farce on 
earth to suppose that Oxford men don't read, 
they must read now-a-days. Little Go soon 
comes, Moderations follow. Great Go next, 
then Second School ; after which the degree is 
taken, and the Bachelor of Arts leaves the 
University." 

" But surely," said Ranch, " there must be 
many wild spirits among you ; your songs, your 
novels — " 

'* Clever young fellows take up their pens to 
describe Oxford as it once was, or as they think 
it ought to be. These give wrong impressions ; 
here every one has to work hard : a noisy man has 
really a great deal of trouble to find choice spirits 
to co-operate. Alma Mater has given up the 
bottle, and now brews her own tea; she has 
thrown off the ivy leaves of Bacchus, and sits 
down to her bread-and-jam in a pinafore." 

" I own Tm rather surprised, and my great 
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wonder is that you have managed to deceive the 
public so long." 

'' Our light literature, and our own inflated 
vacation-talk serves to keep them in the dark ; 
but I must condole with you, (that is to say, if 
you mean to degree), for after your life of wild 
freedom — '' 

" Gently, my good friend, I see that you 
have romantic notions to be dispelled as well as 
myself. I will give you an outline of our every- 
day freedom. 

" We have to turn out before day-break 
every morning. In the hot weather two hours, 
in the cold three hours field-exercise before 
breakfast. In the course of the day, court- 
martials, courts of request, courts of inquiry, 
invaliding committees, casting committees, or- 
derly officer's duties, reports, target-practice, 
stables, and so on.'^ 

" Phew ! still there is no brain-work ; it is 
monotonous certainly, but not so monotonous 
as our solitary, lifeless reading; groping over 
obsolete, useless books through four mortal 
years ; slaving for two letters to cap our names. 
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and then having to start afresh in some other 
channel, to begin at the bottom of some other 
routine, having akeady wasted so much time, 
and having wasted it in so industrious and dis- 
agreeable a manner/' 

** You do not know then that we have our 
examinations too; that in order to reach the 
grade of lieutenant it is necessary to undergo a 
pretty severe catechism in the Asiatics ; that at 
an age, and in a climate where it is difficult to 
learn, we have to sit by a fetid, pestilent moon- 
shee, and thumb Hindostanee grammar, trying 
to return to our school-boy groove, and trying 
to forget that there are scorpions, and ants, and 
green bugs abroad : that our faces are peeling, 
our brains scorching/' 

''But you warriors do not mind privations, 
while we white-livered — " 

'* Better to have a white liver than none at 
alL Thank God I have left that cursed coun* 
try. A country where you can do nothing but 
lie on a sofa, smoke cheroots, drink brandy- 
pawnee, and scratch your mosquito-bites ; where 
the grass crackles under your foot like snow, 
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where the sea is yellow, the moon-light yellow, 
the air yellow, as if the very elements had the 
jaundice. And, thank God, I have come back 
a young man, and not, like hundreds of others, 
shrivelled, skinny and helpless ; the curry oozing 
from their skins, and all the juice of their 
souls squeezed out like lemons over a punch- 
bowl. O, it is worth going to India to learn 
how to appreciate a white country, white 
women, white books, white souls ; where a man 
is a man and not a mummy, where he can 
think, and move, and act." 

*' I see you have a little of the cayenne left in 
you yet. Ranch." 

"Ha, ha, yes! The caloric, they say, 
doesn't filter out of an Anglo-Indian for a 
twelve-month after he leaves the cocoa-nuts 
and when his touchy points are rubbed, it all 
rises to the surface." 

" How about our household arrangements ?" 
asked Saxon. 

" We will go up to both your rooms, talk 
over improvements, and so on ; then sally forth 
to the auction-rooms and the upholsterer's." 
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In England there are springs which prolong 
winter till the end of May. The trees are 
green, the days are long, the orchards blossom 
into flower-gardens ; but the rain falls, the sky 
is grey, and the pavement black. The patient 
wayfarers stand in the street-porches, and wait for 
a passing cab, or a transient sunbeam. But the 
nation takes out its leisure time in moping 
over its own grates, yawning at its novels, and 
shuddering as it glances at its streaming panes. 

But this was one of those days which divorce 
men from their umbrellas, which makes them 
linger in the streets, which call forth the 
butterflies and songsters of the spring. 

It was in April ; the heavy rains peculiar to 
that month, and poetically known as showers, 
had lulled, at least, for a time. Fires were 
burnt till noontide, when the glorious sun 
poured in proudly at the window, and, like a 
conqueror, smothered every living spark. 

Our three friends were walking down a lane, 
gloomy and obscure, for on both sides were 
massive buildings, which, bending over, reduced 
the blue sky into one narrow stripe. Like 
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leaving a dark passage for a blaze of light, they 
issued into the High Street, with its dazzling 
shop windows, its gay summer dresses, worn, 
swallow-like, on the first warm day, its gaudy 
straw hat, and flannel suits, its crowds of 
dandies, and its beautiful buildings. It was 
two o'clock : at this hour Oxford disgorges it- 
self ; books are laid aside, caps and gowns are 
no longer worn by compulsion ; all follow their 
penchants^ from the dandy who saunters and 
stares, to the poor student who circulates his 
stagnant blood, and walks swiftly to gain fresh 
ardour for his books. 

Down a narrow, ambiguous little court, up 
one pair, shove against a door cranky about the 
hinges, and here we are in the University 
Auction Rooms. It was just like a school- 
room with its lanky deal tables, its forms, its 
desk at the bottom, and the occupant, with his 
quiet solemn look, his long lead pencil, and his 
black coat buttoned up close to the chin. 

There was a fair crowd as things went : term 
had just begun, and addendas were required. 

The stock consisted principally of the prints. 
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books, light furniture, and little luxuries in 
vogue among under-graduates. These sold 
cheap enough as a rule, if anything can be 
called cheap which is not actually wanted by 
the purchaser. 

The auctioneer did his business quietly and 
well ; he glossed over defects with an admirable 
naiVet^; his comments were at once glowing 
and concise, his stimulus sharp, yet hidden ; 
occasionally, too, he was jocose, and under 
cover of his listeners' convulsions, he would 
drink off a tumbler of beer, replenish it from 
the jug, and continue. 

As the room grew close in its atmosphere, 
and the attendance open in their bids, these 
jokes and concatenating tumblers became more 
and more frequent. It was a treat to see how 
he brightened up when there was a prospect of 
a hard-fought duel — for putting lucre out of 
the question, such a scene is the cream of all 
delights to the professional man — how his eyes 
danced as he turned from one to the other, 
their angry looks, their heightened colour, 
their jerked-out words, the sulky withdrawal 
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of the defeated, and the subdued smile of the 
conqueror. But like Pyrrhus he might cry, 
" Many more such victories will cost me dear." 

Ranch and Saxon bought some prints and 
books. After which, to a tailor's, an uphol- 
sterer's, and a wine merchant's. 

They returned through the High Street curv- 
ing gracefully before them, and now fuller than 
ever. It was to be noticed that one side 
was almost deserted, the other pavement being 
crammed to its very kerb-stone. This was 
owing partly to sunshine, partly to gaudier win- 
dows, but chiefly to empty, reasonless custom. 

As they branched back into the lane again, 
Saxon lagged behind. Pooley, looking over his 
shoulder, saw and understood. As they came 
near to the Porter's lodge. Ranch ran over the 
road to a tobacconist's, 

" Well, d'ye admire the beauties of the 
High, eh ?" 

" I don't quite—" 

^' No, to be sure you don't ; but which did 
you like the best ?" 

" O ! I wonder you can ask the question ; 
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the middle one of course ; how beautiful her 
eyes were, and how gracefully she walked. I 
have never seen any one half so handsome." 

" I was not near enough to catch her features ; 
but tell me how she was dressed — " 

" And when she saw me staring at her, for I 
could not help it, you know, instead of being 
angry, she gave me such a smile, O ! I shall 
never forget it — " 

" Was it a white bonnet with — " 

" Do you think she lives in Oxford ? perhaps 
she will be there to-morrow afternoon." 

"But if you will only say how she was 
dressed, I could tell you directly what you want 
to know ; society is stationary hereabouts." 

" Her dress ? I didn't notice that ; stop it was 
blue ; yes, a blue dress." 

" Blue ? not with white flounces ?" 

" Yes, I think it had ; and what a fine com- 
plexion ! it is very pale, but as clear and delicate 
as — 

" Had she her hair folded off her forehead in 
the new style ? 

" Yes, and it shone like gold.'* 
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" Her eyes were blue, her eyebrows arched, 
and a mole on her cheek ?" 

" That is her sure enough. Then you have 
seen her?" 

" Yes, I have seen her." 

A little silence ; Saxon smiling to himself as 
men smile over pleasant dreams. Pooley with 
his lips compressed, his forehead wrinkling, 
as he thought. 

T hey passed by the Porter's Lodge into the 
quadrangle. 

" I wish to introduce you to an old friend 
of mine ; you have not seen him yet, he is con- 
fined to his room." 

Saxon started, and gazed curiously into his 
companion's face, for those words had been 
uttered in a low choked tone, and as he looked, 
great drops of sweat quivered on his forehead, 
and the face was quickly turned away. 

Without looking round, Pooley strode up a 
stair-case, Saxon following, amazed, half 
frightened. At the end of a passage which 
wound backward like a snake, was a small 
room. A scout with a plate of jelly-glasses 
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left it as they entered. On a horse-hair sofa 
reclined a young man not more than twenty- 
two years old. His face was handsome, but 
pale as death. His eyes were sunk, and en- 
circled by black lines ; they seemed to have 
wept often ; his cheeks were hollow ; his clothes 
hung round him as if his limbs bad lately 
wasted away. Though the room was directly 
over the kitchen furnace, though a fire blazed 
close to him, though cloaks and blankets were 
piled upon his person, he shivered wretchedly. 

A ray of pleasure sparkled from his eyes, and 
played round his lips, forming them into a 
smile of sickness and dejection. 

" My dear Foster, thic is a Mr. Saxon, who 
has just come into residen : j — don't rise now — 
and he has become enamoured of a young lady 
who has blue eyes, fair hair, a pale complexion, 
who wears a white bonnet, and who walks 



between two friends." 

A blush of shame poured over the young 
man's cheeks and brow, staining them like an 
evening sky. 

"We have both been silly, Foster," he 
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whispered, in accents low, sad, and tender; 
perhaps we have both been wicked. Let us 
now do a good action, and save this young 
man from such misery as this." 

" Then he has not—" 

^* No, fortunately, he has not even spoken to 
her," 

Pooley left the room. Saxon though he had 
heard nothing, felt that he was to remain. 

" Come here my poor chUd, sit down on this 
foot-stool by my feet, and I will tell you what 
this woman is." 

And pressing the boy's hand between his 
own, so thin, so white, so cold, with eyes bent 
on him with ineffable tenderness, with a chok- 
ing voice, with words squeezed like blood-drops 
from his heart, he related the historv of his own 
folly, guilt and degradation. And when he 
had finished, he pointed to his own withered 
frame, and to his corpse-like face, and sighed 
deeply ; and with that sigh gushed forth sweet 
compassionate words of advice upon the listen- 
ing heart before him, who stole away, tearful at 
the memory of the sick face, shuddering at the 
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remembrance of those faint but piercing words ; 
for they had pictured horrors hitherto unknown 
to him, and had taught him in a few moments 
the first lesson of his life. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BOOK AND BOAT. 



A COLLEGE lecture is only a school-class 
magnified and modified a little ; the boys are 
whipped by tongue, instead of birch-rod ; marks 
are written against their names, no longer 
inscribed upon their persons. The rooms of 
the two tutors were counterparts, the tutors 
themselves antitheses. 

Mr. Dryjaw was tall and lean ; his complexion 
pale and stringy ; his eyes restless and unhappy. 
With dunces his smile was cadaverous irony, 
his words two-edged, petulant, acrimonious. 
He preferred irregularity to humdrum. In a 
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good fives' player he forgave all vices, and he 
contradicted everything that everybody said. 

There was a death-like silence ; LushingtoA 
had been put on, and Lushington could not find 
the place. The forms of his companions 
quivered with suppressed laughter ; they gurgled 
it back from their throats, and squeezed it 
inwards from their sides. He had freshened 
up his intellects immediately before lecture, but 
unfortunately some time had elapsed since; 
the brandy at first exhilarating, had begun to 
act as a sedative; his style of reading was 
lumpy, and therefore amusing. He dispensed with 
many of the shorter words altogether, in order to 
concentrate his faculties upon the long ones. 
But these he found too much for him, and 
contented himself with bestowing a firm accen- 
tuation on the first and last syllables, deserting 
the intermediate ones to the sport of destiny. 
He construed the English of the Beatitudes, to 
the Greek of the Temptation in the wilderness ; 
yawned at the semicolons, and hiccupped at the 
full stops. 

The tutor felt that words in such a case 
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would be useless, and was silent. Killjoy fol- 
lowing, read the next verses in that monotonous 
undeviating tone which distinguishes the learned 
and assiduous mechanic. 

Lecture concluded, the three freshmen were 
requested to remain. " I wish to know, gentle- 
men, what books you desire to take in for your 
esponsions ; let me recommend the Eneid and 
the Medea, as my lectures include these subjects 
you will by that means derive additional assist- 
ance." 

" Yes, Sir, thank you Sir," said Tims, who, 
like every child, adored the sound of his own 
voice, " and I have learnt it at school, which 
will make it easier for me — '* 

" I ana very much inclined to doubt that 
Sir ; the erroneous systems pursued in many 
schools are apt to do more harm than good ; 
it will be better for you to commence a new 
work under my advice; we shall then have 
only to put your steps in the right path, and not 
first to reclaim them from the wrong one ; you 
may take Cicero de Milone — " 

VOL. I. E 
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" Yes, Sir — Cicero— Cicero is not very diffi- 
cult, I believe, Sir — ** 

" If you start with these preposterous ideas, I 
cannot allow you to take in the subject ; you 
fall into the same fault, or a very similar one ; 
you think it easy, you give no attention to it, or 
far less than it requires, and you only discover 
the imbecility of your conduct when you begin 
to suffer from its consequences. You shall 
read Horace, Sir, the Satires — perhaps you will 
find them easy." 

"Yes — n — 0- — yes, Sir, I have heard they 
are very very difficult indeed." 

" Then, Mr. Tims, you have been deceived, 
or you are trying wilfully to deceive me ; a 
young gentleman of your age, who has received 
a sound classical education, who has been 
brought up expressly for the University — I did 
not expect this of you. Sir. But I see how it is, 
you are determined to view everything in a 
gloomy light, to be disheartened before you are 
defeated. But you will be plucked, miserably 
plucked, Mr. Tims, mark my word — now, if we 
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are to be friends, you must change your present 
mode of thinking, and pluck up a little courage. 
Come to my next Virgil lecture. Good morn- 

ing." 

Dryjaw, like a hare, always ran in a circle : 
after fatiguing himself, and tiring dogs, 
horses, and men, he came back to the very 
point he had started from at first. " Now 
Mr. Ranch will you inform me whether you are 
come here to amuse yourself, or to work hard 
and pass your examinations ?" 

Ranch drily observed that he hoped to 
combine the two. 

Struck with the truth of this remark, the 
tutor forgot to contradict it, for a wonder. 

" Well, Sir, well — exercise the body as well 
as the mind — the cord that is always stretched 
will soon rot ; play fives. Sir : it is a noble 
sport. Good morning. 

" And now Mr. Saxon you require my 
advice and encouragement more than either 
of these, for you have forgotten your Greek, 
and will have to study hard to get it back 
again. But do not be frightened ; the distant 
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hill looks always steep ; application is all that is 
necessary. You are at a good age ; the school- 
boy*s brain is like a sieve ; what you pour in at 
one ear trickles out at the other. Again, if 
a man rusts too long, his skull becomes 
learning-proof altogether. I will excuse you 
Greek lectures for the first term ; and come to 
me whenever vou are in a dilemma. Good 
morning.*' 

Boyce, the captain of the Liberty Hall boat, 
whose soul was centred in the Isis, as his body 
was encased in pea-coat shagginess, had long 
since observed young Saxon, his form slim 
therefore weightless, his eyes brilliant and 
probably far-sighted. Already he had marked 
him as his own. He called upon him, and 
offered to walk with him to the boats. 
Three others clad after the manner of Nereids 
joined them. As they walked with the haste 
and ferocity of training men along the dark 
narrow street, across the winding High, and 
down the broad elm-bordered walks, Boyce 
poured sweet poison into his ear. If he wished 
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he might become coxswain of their eight-oared 
boat. He would steer them every afternoon, 
and that would be a nice amusement for him ; 
under the banner of his office, he would be 
allowed to call them evil names, and swear at 
them when they rowed badly, this he would 
find a recreation also; lastly, and best of all 
when the races came off, he, guiding and 
cheering them on to the victory, would revel in 
the most glorious excitement that life could 
bestow. 

Saxon absorbed this with delight and 
credulity: he contemplated their rough coats, 
their blue edged jerseys, their flapping white 
trowsers with an innocent envy : he listened 
to their semi*nautical oaths, and their beerv 
anecdotes, and their water-slang with venera- 
tion ; he surveyed the blue river, boat-studded 
flannel-enamelled, with a bounding heart. 
He accepted the dignity, the contract was 
signed with a hand-squeeze emphatic and 
painful. 

For those two bright summer months he 
became the afternoon lease-hold of the L. H. 
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Boat Club: subservient to laws, regulations, 
penalties, and fines. 

Among others whose acquaintance he was 
favoured with, was Cadman of Wadham. He 
was charmed with the agreeable condescension, 
and suavity of this young person, who spoke to 
him after the first few minute's conversation with 
all the confidence of an old and intimate friend, 
who apprized him of the precise state of his 
exchequer, then not a flourishing one; who 
imparted to him many of his domestic troubles, 
tradesmen boring him for money, and the 
proctors so perpetully interfering with him : 
but that was the worse of being known as a 
fast bird, the old Marshal took care to keep 
his eyes on him : who finally related an anecdote 
(mum, you know, old fellow, honour bright, 
damme 1 wouldn't tell any one but you) of a 
young lady at Abingdon who was violently 
smitten with him, and had given him a beaut - 
ful signet-ring (damme, where is it? I must 
have left it in the other pocket,) and had cried 
very much when he went away the last time : 
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but he'd see her again when he'd got an after- 
noon to spare. Now Mr. Cadman's appearance 
was not seductive to say the least of it: his 
face was pimply, his forehead was low, his 
hair when devoid of pomatum was ash-coloured ; 
his voice hoarse from cabbage-smoke and 
vitriol ; his teeth yellow, his eyes bloodshot. 

He was also a victim to hydrophobia, a 
disease prevalent among dogs, but which some- 
times alights on human kind in a chronic 
form. 

Still Saxon liked him ; he mistook forward- 
ness for candour, and the loquacity of the imagin- 
ation for the plain speaking of the heart. 

" Cadman hasn't been in here, has he?" 

*' Yes, Pooley — came in for a few minutes." 

" And don't you think him — but what do 
you think him ?" 

" I call him a very nice fellow." , 

" I can only say then, that when you have 
known him so long as I have, you'll call him a 
consummate blackguard." 

" Why ?" 

'* First, his appearance." 

I 
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Saxon, to tell the truth, had thought his clothes 
peculiar, and smacking rather loudly of the 
livery-stable; the cutaway coat, the saucer 
buttons, the ostler-like waistcoat, the scarf of 
bird's-eye blue, the enormous gold fox's head 
with its red eyes, and to come down to the last, 
the trowsers tight to the angular chair-like leg, 
and fitting over the boot. He had seen all 
this, but he had seen that the materials were costly 
. and had passed it by. He had seen that the 
hands were dingy, and tipped with ebony at 
the finger ends, but he had also seen that they 
were bejewelled. He forgot that a blackguard 
is not less a blackguard because he is an 
expensive one ; and he certainly did not know 
that a poor grey-haired widow would some 
bitter day have to pay for these fine clothes, 
these sparkling gems. 

" Fronti nulla Jides,^* answered Saxon, 
quoting from that day's lecture. 

" I suppose he told you a great many secrets, 
and talked about his hack, and his hunting, 
and his flirtations ?" 

" Well, yes — he certainly did." 
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" He talks to every fresh acquaintance in 
precisely the same way." 

"He told me he knew a great many 
men," 

" O, I believe that at one time or another 
he has known half the men in the University, 
or * Varsity' as the miserable creature calls it. 
I will give you the whole history. When 
first he came to Wadham, he found them as 
you will find them now, and as they are here, 
split into two sets. Not content with knowing 
the fast set, or becoming acquainted with the 
slow, he desired to belong to both parties, and 
be at amity with both — a task for a Colossus of 
Colosusses, but an actual impossibility for 
Cadman pigmiest of the pigmies. He went on 
for some time quietly, but very expensively. 
For even his small brain told him it wouldn't 
do to clash the metals together too soon ; so 
he had to breakfast, wine and supper both 
sects — a double expense as you can easily 
infer. However, rumours of this two-handed 
play began to creep about, the choice ones 
already looked coolly on him, when a small 

B 3 
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circumstance ripped up those seams in a 
moment, which must have become unthreaded 
by degrees. 

** It came to pass one day that Cadman 
expecting a visit from Slowcombe (Killjoy's 
intime) had pulled forth his missionary box 
from a locked recess, had placed it conspi- 
cuously on the mantel-piece, had sprinkled 
several good books about the premises, and 
with quiet garments, and a peaceful heart 
awaited the advent of his theological friend. 

" Who should come in but Rapid, the 
College Apollo? an honour Cadman had so 
often languished for, an honour he had almost 
despaired of. He welcomed him with feverish 
and snob-like hospitality, messed about easy 
chairs for him with a hot sweaty hand, implored 
him to take something, and to make himself 
quite at home. Rapid and his three friends 
declined refreshment, but succeeded in putting 
themselves perfectly at their ease. They 
smoked his cigars, spat on his carpet, yawned 
in his face. Presently the real object of their 
visit peeped forth : Cadman trod on tip-toe to 
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the door, and sported his oak. With the air of 
a mystic he crept into his bed-room, opened a 
small cabinet guarded by a Chub, and brought 
them a pack of cards. These with every 
appearance of being right and proper, when 
held up to the light displayed many grotesque 
and fantastic characters. 

Ten minutes afterwards, the outer door, which, 
faulty in its spring had not shut properly, was 
opened, and Slowcombe with a bundle of tracts 
(not the Oxford ones) under his arm, marched 
in, elevating his nose through the smoke with 
disgust and abhorrence ; these sentiments were 
reflected in his breast as he saw them standing 
by the window with their hands in their trouser's 
pockets, and their attention so monopolized 
that they were not conscious of his presence, 
till appreciating the nature of their em- 
ployment with a quickness that did him 
infinite credit, he had commenced a sermon 
against the sins and vanities they were yielding 
to. High words arose, and from that moment 
Cadman was in Coventry. 

" The creature is gregarious by nature, and 
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he therefore determined to make a set for 
himself out of college. Rushing in the teeth of 
all etiquette, he scraped up guests anyhow and 
hitched himself on to every one promiscuously 
— hunting-field, and fives-court, river and the 
cricket-ground, highway and by-way all came 
alike to him. These men would come by invita- 
tion, but on becoming cognizant of the character 
he held would return his invitation or not as the 
case might be, and then have no more of him. 
His acquaintance therefore is circular, and he 
is now pretty much driven to fi-eshmen for 
society. 

*' To be sure he has a certain small clique 
who live on him: this they can do without 
the humility of toadying : they accept his 
favours, and not only laugh at him behind his 
back (like your friends and mine do) but to 
his face as well. Have I nearly convinced 
you ?" 

'' So long, and so elegant a speech would 
convince a statue. I give in." 

■^ It is true besides, which has more to do 
with the matter than length or elegance. How- 
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ever take my advice, and squash the worm 
before it grows into a serpent. Encourage 
him and he'll stick to you like a mustard 
poultice. You do not know how difficult it 
is to cut a snob, when it happens to be his in- 
terest to know you: the vacant wandering 
gaze to him is then a beaming look of welcome, 
the tips of your two fingers are hearty squeezes 
from both hands, more than that if he sees 
you wish to get rid of him, he is proof to 
hints, to irony, to sarcasm. He has none of 
the fine sensitive feelings of a gentleman : his 
mind is blunted, and will turn the edge of 
your sharpest razor; you then have to beat 
him off with a sledge-hammer, and fighting 
with chimney-sweeps is dirty work. He will 
cheat you if he can ; he will lead you into 
bad habits if he can : but to be seen with him 
is quite sufficient to blast you ; every one knows 
him now, and every one avoids him/' 

" I will take your advice, and I thank you 
for it — but about the etiquette here — I have 
had a great many cards left on my table — tell 
me, what ought I to do ?'' 
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" You must return their visits." 

" Oh treat them all alike, eh ?" 

" Certainly not, there is a way to discrimi- 
nate. The best plan is this ; when you know 
the man to be a desirable acquaintance, find 
out when he is in, and call in person : with a 
dubious party do exactly the opposite — dis- 
cover when he is out, and in a day or two's 
time leave your card. But when you particu- 
larly wish not to know your visitor, answer his 
caU in a fortnight or three weeks ; in an affair 
of that sort I used to give my card to the 
man's scout, and tell him to lay it 
on his table at such and such a day. 
This saves trouble: besides you might find 
him in by mistake. Prevention is better than 
cure.'* 

'* But are there not certain points of 
etiquette peculiar to the University." 

*' Rather : first we never shake hands with 
each other except on first meeting after vaca- 
tions.'* 

" That is wise enough : to wring hands 
Jamaica-fashion by the hundred every day would 
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be no joke. But this is only a continuation of 
a school custom." 

^'Next, no junior is allowed to call upon 
his seniors, if senior only by a day." 

" And if a junior forgets himself to that ex- 
tent r' 

" Then he is cold-shouldered : all the senior 
men fight shy of him : they dislike, and not 
without reason, any infringement of their pri- 
vileges." 

*' But the junior in collegiate standing may 
be the elder in age." 

** It does not matter." 

" And in experience." 

" Which isn't of the slightest consequence." 

" He may be handsomer, wittier, more 
learned, and more wealthy." 

" His is still the junior for his first year, 
at all events : men are supposed to be only 
half-fledged before they come here, and' as 
a rule it is really the case. He must go 
through his freshman's quarantine before 
the authorities declare him free from the green 
fever." 
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'' But he may be bosom friend, a confidante, 
a half-brother.** 

** Still he must restrain the ardour of his 
affection till the other bosom-friend, confidante 
and half-brother thinks fit to call, and declare 
his unchanging sentiments : however, a month 
of college life effects great changes, and the 
school crony finds himself often propelled to 
the very limits of academic acquaintance.** 

" But he may have licked his haughty elder 
time after time, at school.'* 

" Under those circumstances he should be 
especially careful what he is about, for give he 
that aggrieved party the least chink of an op- 
portunity, he will repay him bitterly for those 
hard blows, with harder ones still, which he 
inflicts with a cold unrecognizing stare, a turned 
up nose, and an uninterrupted view of his coat- 
tail buttons.** 

''You do not make the slightest allowance 
for ignorance and an unacquaintance with these 
formulae. How the deuce is he to know anything 
about your absurd privileges ? he is acquainted 
with a person in Oxford — an old schoolfellow : 
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he goes to see him : — ^the old schoolfellow con- 
siders himself insulted ; he tells his compeers, 
they all agree to avoid this terrible freshman who 
may anticipate common civility by politeness — a 
vice which in their sight swallow up all the 
virtues he may possess. And is it true that 
you try to avoid recognizing each other in the 
streets ? never nodding, and so on ?'* 

''This is not so general as people suppose^ 
still with great numbers of men it is customary 
to take no notice of their acquaintances outside 
the gatesJ 

" But why ?' 

" Why ? — because — why of course, — ^at least, 
— eh ? — because it is a nuisance to be eternally 
bowing and grinning." 

'* You are sure it does not give you more 
trouble to pass by a man without seeing him ?" 

" Do you know. Sir, you are taking up re- 
markably independent notions for a freshman." 

" If I waited for seniority before I spoke my 
mind, I dare say I should slide into the same 
groove, and get tied up with the same red tape 
of false manners, and defend my prerogative 
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tooth and nail like the rest of you. The weak 
are always the eloquent. I ask you again, 
doesn't it give you more trouble to cut a man, 
(particularly without reason) than to recog- 
nize him, which can always be done with the 
smallest shake of the head, the tiniest smile, 
a twinkle of the eye, or a movement of the 
lips.*' 

" You may be right, but still it does not pay 
to give liberated schoolboys too much rein. 
The great mistake is made by the abusers : 
men who read the letter, but cannot see through 
to the spirit. They do not estimate under-gra- 
duates by capabilities, but by standing. Fresh- 
men are despicable, two years men respectable, 
but the candidates for Great Go are actual 
demi-gods. However, all this routine is not 
so black as it is painted, and those that are 
worth anything are always ready to lay it 
aside.'* 



Ranch's good qualities, his wit, his knack of 
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story-telling, but more than any his experience, 
placed him almost immediately at the- head of a 
certain clique. 

Tims, likewise freshman, was a contrast 
verdant and vivid. I cannot pretend to follow 
him through all the mishaps into which he was 
fiung by his own folly, and by the childishness 
of others. His embarking in a canoe capped 
and gowned, and upset in front of the University 
Barge. His calling upon the Principal in a 
green baize waistcoat ; his inviting the Senior 
Proctor to breakfast; his buying a box of 
Huntley and Palmer's Reading biscuits to assist 
him in his studies. Such incidents have been 
penned by a genius whose briUiant versatility I 
should tremble to compete with. Besides I am 
writing a drama, and not a burlesque ; I try to 
paint scenes of truth and life, and not to etch 
mere caricature of humour and exaggerations. 

The spring was turning into summer. 
Almost every morning Saxon was woke by the 
bright sun as it streamed in full upon his face ; 
and he heard the pealing of the bells, and the 
crying of the jackdaws, and the chirping of the 
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sparrows from their new built nests. Then he 
would get up, and dress quickly, for he saw the 
scout walking towards the chapel bell. He 
would take his seat as the service began, and 
sit patiently till it was over, thinking busily all 
the while. When books were shut, and they 
crowded out, after a laugh, a nod, or a merry 
sentence exchanged, he would walk quickly 
along the crisp gravel, and up the wide oak 
staircase, to his own little castle. Ha 1 there is 
a table cloth white as milk, and a hot pudding 
roll, and two pats of fresh butter. He glances 
timidly at the fire ; he brightens, for it is burn- 
ing well. The kettle, terror of young bachelors, 
is on the fire, and is hissing propitiously. He 
pours a little water into his dumpy teapot, 
rinses the bottom, and empties it into a large 
convenient slop-basin — the quadrangle. Three 
spoonsful of black tea; the kettle squeezed 
again upon the rosy fire, till the steam from 
the spout, and the murmur from within, and 
the heaving of the lid, proclaims that the 
Dragon boils. 

St. George who has conquered his enemy. 
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pours some of him into the teapot, and thrusts 
him ignominiously into the grate, and installs 
the other on the vacant hob. 

Now to the cupboard ; produced a pot 
speaking bear's grease ; but we must not judge 
by exteriors. Now to the bookshelf; produced 
a volume of Alexandre Dumas. Sweet tea, 
new bread, nice butter, potted tongue, and for- 
bidden literature combine into intensity, when 
their devourer is young. 

When the meal is done, and the 31st chapter 
is concluded, the book is lodged among its 
brethren, cutlery, china, and crockeryware, are 
huddled into the tray together, cloth is flapped 
over like a funeral pall, and a side table receives 
the shipwrecked breakfast. 

With the quiet contented heart of a man who 
has begun the day well, by rising in good time, 
and' who is about to continue it as he has begun, 
Saxon takes down his books, his ink, his paper, 
and sometimes with head supported by his 
hands, poring along the inky pages, sometimes 
writing, but always diligent, till the lecture hour 
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arrives^ and he leaves off, perhaps reluctantly, 
for he may have grown warm into his work. 

By one o'clock the lectures are finished, and 
the books are put away ; scouts hurry about 
with luncheon plates, and luncheon tankards ; 
windows are thrown open , bawling hungry 
voices rouse stentorian echoes around. 

Saxon has just finished his bread and cheese, 
and his tun of beer ; Boyce has come in, and 
speaks in the sturdy tones of a freshwater 
Triton. 

"Nearly ready. Cox? — come along.*' 

He has become the pet of the Hall ; they all 
call him Ted, except his boating friends, who 
designate him nautically, as above. 

Down by the branching river, where the 
meadow paths are covered with men, the water 
with boats ; from Iffley Lasher to Christchurch 
Bridge, all is merriness and outcry ; for a few 
hours it is sunshine ; the pale are rosy, the 
fading revive. 

In the morning the extravagant are worried 
by their creditors ; at night there is hard work 
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for them that are weary ; but now it is the gay 
afternoon. 

On the side of their barge, a structure of 
peculiar model, but convenient bulk, a leviathan 
of wood and green paint, stood the Liberty Hall 
crew. 

Floating beneath them in the water, is the 
long tapering, eight-oared racing boat. Two 
satellites in blue frocks kneeling on the levia- 
than, hold in this boat by its rowlocks. 

One by one, having taken oflF their pea-coats, 
and comforters, they step in. Each carefully 
adjusts his body on the rowing mat, and his 
feet to the stretcher in front of him. The 
coxswain last of all sits down on his little red- 
cushion; the yoke lines are thrown over his 
head ; he grasps them tightly to his side ; he 
sits erect, his eyes cast into the distance. Then 
bending a little forward, his knees prominent, 
his shins tucked short under his thighs, his 
feet thrown back far beneath him, he cries to 
them separately, while the watermen on the 
barge shove them off by pushing against the 
stroke oars extended. 
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Oar by oar paddles slowly in the water till 
they float, cradled gently by the rippling 
stream. One glance along the line of bare 
heads, fixed eyes, and white outstretched 
arms. They are ready ; pull on all, his 
cheeks flush, the boat bounding waving beneath 
him like a serpent, the oars rising from the 
water drip silvery pear-like drops flashing in 
the sun. 

Through the water by the barges, shady and 
dark ; through thebright stream by the flowered 
meadows, by the stunted willows ; through the 
narrow winding Gut, till Isis again expanding, 
again recoils at the wooden barrier of the Lock. 

Not only had the coxwain with eyes and 
hands to avoid the obstacles which in the 
narrow river were so frequently presented, but 
also to tear his throat into rags by uttering 
many stereotyped cries, which were supposed to 
impart ardour to the breasts of the crew, per- 
fection to their style, and which at all events, 
served to keep up an appearance of vocal 
drill. 

"Now then, together all — don't clip your 
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strokes 2 — elbows to your sides 4 — eyes in the 
boat you 7 — d — n it 3 don't backwater, row 
— ^look ahead, Sir — hold her — you're the wrong 
side — pull on all, &c., &c. 

On the whole, Edward acquitted himself as 
coxswain to general satisfaction; but it is a 
post attended with ingratitude and deprecia- 
tion ; a triumph is no credit, while the least 
lapsus makes eight men angry. Besides, it is 
not easy to round corners, or to spurt out of 
danger with a bad crew. Now the Liberty 
Hall crew were notorious; when their boat 
appeared in sight, the cricket ground was 
deserted, the shooting gallery became empty, 
the half-played game of skittles, the unfinished 
score at quoits, the football while yet rolling, 
— everything was left, while all rushing to 
the river-side, packed into a crowd, in order to 
behold the turning of the eight by the Lasher. 
Sometimes this occupied ten minutes, some- 
times a quarter of an hour« sometimes more ; 
on the water, anger and recrimination ; on the 
bank, jocularity and advice. 

Therefore, he was seldom very sorry when 

VOL. I. F 
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the afternoon's work was over, when they 
passed the mouth of the Cherwell, the groups of 
pedestrians, and the piles of boats, when he 
saw the two men standing with boat-hooks 
prone, when three yards of water only remained 
and the last Easy ally sung from his lips, when 
the oars remained flat on the surface, and the 
boat glided softly in. 

While the eight others, in obedience to the 
stern laws of training, ran round the meadows, 
with eyes glaring, breath panting, arms squeezed 
to the ribs, and hands clenched before them, 
Edward would saunter to his college home ; 
there he would dine substantially off great 
steaming joints, served up on the table of black 
oak, and dispensed around on pewter plates. 
During the first ten minutes, he would make 
one of the knot which always stood outside after 
dinner to prolong the discussions of the dinner 
table, or to comment upon the incidents of the 
day ; this was technically termed " doing quad." 
Sometimes after this he imbibed a quiet glass of 
sherry, but usually to the Union Club, that 
institution which reflects, I will not say credit, 
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but absolute glory on its youthful originators. 
There are so few birds of passage who think it 
worth their while, or who have it in their power 
even, to build a nest-palace during their short 
abode. 

At eight o'clock he was always by his own 
fire again ; this time two spoonsful of green tea 
are added to the black. He drinks three cups 
of this strong poisonous beverage, and studies 
hard till — till when shall I say? — till his head 
grows heavy, and his eyes dim, and his mind 
cowers, and his limbs relax. 

Thus he passed day after day, diligent and 
happy ; his companions loved him ; his ser- 
vant respected him; his tutors were pleased 
with him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MYSTERY. 

*' When he was dressed the speaker once more took him by 
the hand, and presented him to the society as a regular and 
thoroughly initiated member, exhorting them at the same 
time to give him such necessary assistance as, being a young 
member, he might stand in need of. He also charged the 
newly-elected brother to receive with humility, and to follow 
with punctuality the advice of his elder brethren." 

TRAVELS 07 JONATHAN CABVZB. 

** Nobly," said he, " hast thou sustained the first trials of 
Initiation. What still remains, though of vital import to the 
soul, brings with it neither pain nor peril to the body." — 
mooeb's 'eficureak.' 

Saxon had for some time past observed 
communications between Ranch and Pooley 
which perplexed him. A chain of ideas 
seemed linked between them, and these he 
could not unravel. 

He noticed that they often separated from 
the rest after dinner, and that when he came 
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up to them, they would stop abraptly in their 
conversation, exchanging smiles, as much as to 
say, " we will continue the subject by and bye." 

Sometimes, too, he would find Ranch's door 
locked, and remain unopened to his knocks, 
although he had heard footsteps leading into 
the room, and the door slam only a few minutes 
before. But on one occasion, having knocked 
at the door, he was surprised to hear the inner 
one opened, and a low singular knock sound 
from within. He knocked again ; this time 
none responded to his, and he heard the person 
who had come to the door walking back to the 
middle of the room. Then a faint hum as of 
several persons whispering together. He grew 
angry, and called out loudly to Ranch to open 
the door. Ranch came up to the key-hole, and 
speaking through it, asked him if he would not 
mind coming in just then, as he was sitting 
down to read. 

Saxon acquiesced and turned away, but as 
he did so, he heard the same buzz of whis- 
pering, accompanied this time with the clinking 
of glasses. 
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Thus knowing that he had been deceived by 
bis friend, he felt aggrieved and was sulky. 
Ranch, who expected this, came to him very 
late that night as he was reading, and having 
effected an entrance, after great delay, and some 
little irony, talked to him for more than two 
hours. 

Next morning, immediately after ten o'clock 
lecture, Pooley took him aside : they parted, 
each smiling at the result of the conference. 

Gradually he found himself closely acquainted 
with out-college men, intimates of Pooley, who 
previously, had never gone beyond a nod with 
him. But he was neither admitted to the 
mysterious conclave in quad, nor to the debates 
under locked doors in Ranch's rooms. 

Yet he would glance at the group with a 
look of sidelong complacency, and when he 
found Ranch's "oak sported," he would 
chuckle, laugh, and rub his hands — behaviour 
which might be deemed eccentric after his late 
dissatisfaction and disgust. In these merry 
moments though, unpleasant ideas often came 
to the top ; an air of 'meditative gloom would 
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steal over him like a cloud, and he would gnaw 
his nails in perturbed abstraction. 

About a week afterwards, he received, 
through the hands of a special messenger, a 
letter, sealed with a large blue stamp. He 
took it with assumed indifference, as the bar- 
rister receives his first brief, the officer his first 
appointment, the author his first proof-sheets. 
Emissary having departed, he placed his letter 
on the table before him, and regarded it with 
affection ; he examined the blue stamp with 
feelings of curiosity, not unmixed with awe. 
He opened this letter inquisitively, hopefully, 
anxiously, reluctantly. He perused its cerulean 
and illuminated contents, his face glowing ar- 
dently. Then he leant back, smiled proudly, 
and straddled out his legs before him. After 
which, the subject possibly presenting itself in a 
different light, he puckered his lips, drew his 
knees to his chin, and fell to nibbling a peak of 

his right hand thumb nail. 

# * « « 

About half-past six one fine summer's even- 
ing, Rauch and Fooley with Saxon between 
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them, were walking up the High Street, in 
sables and white kids. 

Saxon's face wore a smile, but it was a 
dolorous one, like the sun glaring through 
watery clouds ; the tones of his voice aimed at 
hilarity, but stopped short at depression. He 
was inquietude cooked up with exhilaration. 

Let us ascribe these emotions to the collar, at 
once so peculiar and so uncomfortable, upon 
which he had martyred himself, to the cramp- 
ing eflfects of his dress-gloves, and to the chill- 
ing influence of his unaired shirt. 

Half way up they turned down a lane on the 
left hand side. Eight or nine collegians were 
gathered round a small door-way, in opera-hats, 
ball co'stume, and cigar-smoke. Among these, 
Saxon recognized several of Ranch's ambiguous 
visitors. They nodded to his escort, and made 
room for them to pass. 

Pooley pushed open a door, the light 
streamed in from without as if anxious to 
fathom the darkness with which it wrestled. 

Saxon began^ to be frightened, and paused ; 
he could distinguish nothing except that which 
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seemed to be a staircase, and which loomed 
dimly before him. 

" Cheer up, brother," spoke a voice from be- 
hind; Ranch pressed his arm tenderly, and 
drew him in. The rest followed, and trod be- 
fore him upwards. The door closed with a 
spring. 

On the dark landing-place above he was left 
alone : around him, above him, below him, all 
was black, impenetrable. He feared to move, 
he tried to speak, but there came only a husky 
rattling from his throat, which soon died back 
into his breast. Cold drops of sweat burst 
upon his forehead ; he wiped them off, his hand 
trembling. Now his knees began to totter, all 
his limbs shook ; he felt the colour fade from 
his cheeks, but his heart throbbing furiously, 
beating itself like a caged bird : he drooped his 
head, and it was as if a damp icy hand passed 
over his whole body. 

Presently he saw a little white speck, it was 
only a speck, but oh, how joyfully he hailed it 
in the midst of this terrible darkness ! it came 
to cheer him, it came to keep him company in 

P 3 
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his solitude. But while he watched it, de- 
voured it with liis eyes, it grew larger and 
larger, and with it a strain of music, at first 
scarcely audible, then rising into a melody, 
which warbled to him sweetly like a distant 
stream. 

The music ceased; the light streaming in 
feeble, gentle, and blue, like that of the moon, 
radiated and dissolved the darkness of Erebus 
into a delicious twilight. 

Close in front of him was reared a ladder 
made in a strange fashion ; and at the head 
stood a figure, sombre and gigantic, shrouded 
in mystic garments, who, with one finger placed 
on his lips, beckoned him forward with a dusky 
hand. 

There was a deep silence, a succession of low^ 
mysterious sounds, muttered words, respondent 
murmurs, and, at intervals, a low, stern voice, 
and the grave sad notes of a deep-sounding 
organ. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CORINTH, 



Maidlow came in; resplendent always, to- 
day he was superb. His hat shone like a 
mirror, his collar white as drifted snow, and 
starched to a miraculous rigidity ; his coat was 
fastened close up to his chiu, sloping outwards 
as it descended, but above the top button 
peeped forth the symmetrical folds of a silk 
scarf, a tiny gold-headed pin therein nestling; 
his cords would have honoured the scissors of a 
Buckmaster ; his boots were polished ebony. 

" Where are you going this afternoon, Ted ?" 
He laid down his Greek grammar with relief 
indescribable. 

" Boat," said he, consequentially. 
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" O, that be ; you can get oflf steering 

for once/' 

" I am afraid Boyce won't let me go. You 
see it is important that I should have plenty of 
practise, it only wants a fortnight to the races. 
However, if you were to ask him — " 

Maidlow laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

Boyce and Maidlow differed in their tastes, 
each, as is usual in the world, wondering at the 
other's absurdities. Maidlow liked to speak of 
the theatres and saloons of London ; Boyce, of 
the beer-houses and skittle-grounds by the 
river; Maidlow was eloquent on the allure- 
ments of Venus ; Boyce fluent on the attractions 
of Isis the divine ; Maidlow devoured novels by 
the shelf; Boyce's sole book for recreation was 
the ^^ Hints on Training;^* Maidlow admired 
the rounded charms of a woman's bust ; Boyce 
worshipped the well«-modelled beauties of a 
boat's stern. So Boyce despised Maidlow, who 
was muscular but lazy, and careful of his 
hands ; and Maidlow pitied Boyce, who, though 
well-shaped, disfigured himself in loose trousers, 
and, though handsome, had never been known 
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to cross suddenly over the street, to look back 
over his shoulder, to return an ogle, to prowl in 
Jericho, or even to stare in church. 

" Wont do," said he ; " Boyce hates me like 
poison." 

" Then Til go myself," and he ran down 
stairs. Boyce's rooms were just under his own : 
the sitting room was adorned with boating 
charts, regatta prints, portraits of the Water 
Champions, and a great number of pewter 
tankards, which had been won in scratch races. 

The proprietor appeared from his bed-room, 
waddling himself into his flannel trousers as 
he came. 

" Ah Cox, you are early." 

" I want a half holiday, if you can spare 
me. 

" H — umph : it's getting on for the races 
you know. But if you must go, you must. We 
can hire a cad for the afternoon, and make him 
coach us." 

" Thank you, then I'm oflF." 

" Going anywhere particular ?" 

" No : just for a ride with Maidlow." 
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^' Ride with Maidlow ! dont do that, 
man." 

" I have promised to go." 

" That fellow will lead you into all kind of 
mischief, you couldn't be in worse company. 
Tell him I can't spare you." 

" But you say you can spare me." 

" No I don't : at least, not for a 'man like 
that : if it was anything of importance, but to 
go out riding with a squeamish fool who won't 
row for fear of hurting himself — you must be 
mad : what pleasure can you possibly expect in 
his society ? why I don't believe he knows a 
rudder from a boat hook ?" 

" But perhaps he knows — " 

'' He knows nothing at all, he's got no infor- 
mation or gumption about anything: he's all 
outside, and there's an end of it. No, old boy, 
I think you'd better go with us to day, we may 
have a rainy week, or something to prevent our 
pulling another day. So cut up-stairs, and put 
on your intellectual bags." 

" No, I want to have a ride.'* 

Boyce with a contracted brow, and a stern 
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voice read the following from a large portentous 
looking scroll. 

" Rule X. Any member of the crew who 

shall come late or absent himself altogether^ 

except when hindered by reasons which the 

Committee pronounce sufficient^ shall he 

fined 5s/' 

Saxon threw the money upon the table, and 
departed in high dudgeon. Maidlow examin- 
ing his heated features with a smile led the 
way outside, and on to the nearest livery 
stables. 

Nature was dressed in her gayest clothes: 
she smiled from top to toe, and from every pore 
exuded sweet perfumes. The hedges white 
with May blossom, the fields waving with young 
corn, the trees mantling themselves in their 
green foliage, stretched themselves out on both 
sides of the road, and undulated towards the 
horizon, lessening to the view. 

" Where are we going to, Maidlow ?'* 
" This road leads to Woodstock." 
^^ Ah ! Woodstock famed for gloves and 
purses.'* 
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** And for glovers, and pursemakers." 
" Are we going anywhere in particular ?*' 
" Yes, we will put up at the Bear/' 
"We shall put up our horses there, but 
where are we to put up ourselves ?" 

" The Bear provides refreshment for man as 
well as beast, and charges for it like a civil- 
ized animal." 

" Then you have no special object in view." 
^' I didn't say that : I will introduce you to 
the lions as well as to the — " 

Saxon intercepted the pun by asking what 
they were. 

" Nous verrons : pleasure is spoilt by antici- 
pation." 

They rode over a pretty little rustic bridge, 
and its rivulet splashing and gurgling on the 
white stones beneath. They rode quietly 
through the turnpike: nobody came to the 
gate. 

The credit system extends it itself from the 
city to the environs : even pikemen yield to it, 
and do business on trust; if only for a few 
hours: equestrians pass unheeded in the fore- 
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noon, but at four o'clock the gate is locked 
carefully enough. 

A cool avenue of trees» a blazing street, a 
capacious inn-yard. A quart tankard of 
draught Bass, general arrangement of dress, 
riding-whips tucked jauntily under the arms, 
and forth into the street. 

In Woodstock is a small shop: there are 
two little windows, and a small glass door: 
pipes, cigars, and various light incongruities 
occupy the window-shelves, but behind these, 
and also behind the door, is a profusion of 
muslin blind, which protects the inside from 
public scrutiny. 

Here Maidlow halted : he opened the glass 
muslin-veiled door which by an ingenious con- 
trivance tinkled a bell as he did so. 

In the middle of the room stood a billiard 
table shrouded in a more than brown hoUand 
cloth : in the right hand window corner sat a 
young lady with a heap of milliner's work in 
her lap : she rose as they appeared, and held 
her work in her hand. 
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^'Miss Lovemann let me introduce Mr. 
Thomas of Lincoln to you." 

Mr. Thomas of Lincoln laughed, and Miss 
Lovemann smiled in polite but bewildered 
sympathy. 

" Very handsome, isn't he, Miss Lovemann ? 
and hang me if he isn't blushing." 

" Never mind, Sir, Mr. Maidlow would blush 
too, if any one could be brought to pay him a 
compliment.'' 

" On the contrary, I have got quite hardened 
to them." 

" You don't want much hardening ; if ever 
a man was born under a brass candlestick — " 

" Come, come, I was bashful enough till I 
knew you." 

" The boot's on the other leg, Mr. Maidlow." 

" Have a game at billiards. Sax — Thomas ; 
there's some of the cloth left ; stop though — I 
want to go and see an old tutor of mine, who 
lives near here ; will you — " 

" Mr. Thomas will like to stop with me, I 
dare say," put in Miss Lovemann, quick as 
lightning. 
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" Good bye then/' said Maidlow, " and (sotto 
voce) remember what I told you." 

" Good bye," said Miss Lovemann, " and 
{pianissimo) g — o and see your dear tutor." 

" Shall we play together, Miss Lovemann ? 
I suppose you play, don't you ?" 

"Ola very little ; let me help you with the 
cloth, it is very awkward — there." 

" What shall we play for ?" 

" O ! I never gamble ; it must be for love." 

" Or for love's fruits — kisses." 

A furtive assent, and they took up the heavy 
misshapen cues, and pommelled the balls which 
rumbled miserably over the rugged table. 

First game. Miss Lovemann did not like 
games fifty up, they took so long, so they 
would play twenty-four ones. She had two 
sisters, they worked out in a milliner's shop, 
and came home at six. Saxon won. 

Second game. The kiss taken after a few 
strokes and struggles : the established measure 
of coyness which she had metred out from the 
remotest ages. Her two sisters were very much 
admired by University men. One of them was 
very handsome indeed. Saxon won. 
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Third game. And she staid at home to 
mind the shop. Her sisters were prettier than 
her, and she was only fit to lay up on the shelf 
now. Indignant repudiation from Saxon, and 
subdued satisfaction in the Lovemann. Twa 
kisses, and the game. 

Fourth game. She had also a father, a 
mother, and a little brother. Father had gone 
out carpentering somewhere, and mother was 
gone to London to buy some things for the 
shop. Wouldn't Mr. Thomas smoke ? O no, she 
didn't mind it at all, she rather liked it. Those 
cigars were three-pence each, but this one was 
sixpence. Would he like the sixpenny one ? 
It was bigger than the others, and ever so much 
the best. Small brother from kitchen with a 
light. Kiss taken. Saxon won. 

Mfth game. Yes, they knew a great 
number of University men. She and her sister 
Kate had been trying to count them over one 
night, but she was afraid to say how many they 
made out. And there was a bad woman in 
Woodstock who was as jealous of them as 
possible, and said all manner of things about 
them. Did Mr. Thomas know her ? Didn't 
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he indeed ? but Mr. Maidlow knew her, though 
he said he didn't ; and very likely he was gone 
there now ; Miss Lovemann couldn't under- 
stand why gentlemen wanted to go there ; if it 
was anybody at all good looking, but she wasn't 
pretty, not one bit. What! she jealous? 
jealous of her ? She wasn't aware there was 
anything to be jealous of. Nettled silence. 
Was Mr. Thomas fond of music ? They could 
all sing, and she could play a little too. They 
all three sang in church, and had seats in the 
organ loft, and went to practice every Wed- 
nesday night ; and Mr. Surpliss the curate — they 
had known him before he went into orders — was 
very fond of singing, and gave a great deal of 
attention to it, and was very careful that they 
came regularly, because they could not get on 
in singing without them ; and when they missed 
coming, he would always call and ask how it 
was, and tell them that it oughtn't to happen 
again ; but they were always forgetting their 
practice nights, they had such short memories, 
so Mr. Surpliss now took the trouble to come 
over every Tuesday evening, and remind them 
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of it beforehand. Mr. Surpliss was a nice 
pleasant gentleman, and had black curly 
whiskers. If Mr. Thomas really did like music, 
there was a piano upstairs ; she couldn't play 
very well, but she would do her best to please 
him — and Mr. Thomas played a great deal 
too well for her, but he should give her 
points instead of kisses another time, he ! he ! 
he! 

The room upstairs was large and light ; the 
walls were disfigured by a variety of cheap 
prints ; near the door was the instrument ; it 
was called a cottage piano, but its tones would 
have disgraced a hovel. 

She certainly had a beautiful voice; it 
struggled with that abominable piano like a 
golden stringed harp, with the harsh East wind. 
While she sang he was in an enchanted palace of 
the Thousand and One Nights ; but when she 
had finished, the gold money turned into cinders, 
and the silk clothes into rags, and the beautiful 
princess became a girl with a face after those 
which adorn the shop windows of perruquiers, an 
angular form, a low forehead, short black hair, 
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and grey eyes ; she was one of those who at a 
certain age are thought pretty, but who contract 
into scragginess directly the first bloom is 
past. 

However, to amuse himself and please her, 
(the end and purpose of most compliments), he 
first praised her voice, and afterwards herself. 
The discussion of beauty led to that of love, 
which in time paved the way for its foster- 
brother, marriage. 

Miss Lovemann accomplished this by a series 
of artful, almost insensible gradations ; she little 
thought that Saxon, pre-instructed by Maidlow, 
saw through her like a pane of glass. To him 
who is fore-warned, these delicate touches are 
pin-pricks versus chain armour. 

So they fought a duel, Lovemann with her 
bodkin and her eyes blinded: Saxon armed 
with lance, sword and shield, and well up to 
all the moves beforehand. 

Which may be put forth in three points, the 
preamble, the feeler, and denouement. 

Preamble. — They sat by the window, like they 
all do in the tales of the East and chivalry 
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romances; placing themselves so as to see all 
things perfectly without being seen themselves. 
Here she told him, in her own simple way, that 
her name was Julia, and that everybody called 
her Julia — everybody she cared for at least — 
and she preferred being called by that name 
with those who liked her. 

So he called her Julia. 

And she had actually forgot to tell him about 
her other sister, who was married to a Pembroke 
man, and they were living in Jersey ; and they 
were both so happy. 

Feeler. — A quick searching glance from her 
cold glassy eyes, beneath which he shuddered, 
but kept his seat. 

Denouement. — And a University man once 
wished to marry me ; he spoke to my parents, 
and they were quite willing, as he was very 
well oflF, but I would never marry where my 
heart was not touched, never, never, never for 
money alone. 

" Would you ?" said she turning her face. 

Those eyes dug into him like bradawls, but 
his epidermis was the hide of a rhinoceros. 
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" O, I tell you candidly, Julia, I'm not 
one of your love-in-a-cottage, cold-mutton, no- 
pudding, and brown-bread-and-milk school. 
I mean to marry for the rhino, and be 
happy," 

Poor thing 1 with all her ambiUon, all her 
cleverness, all her intrigue, she was only a 
little needle-girl after all, and a poor actress 
of transparent face, of shallow mind : when with 
these words he had blown down all her card 
towers, her face grew crimson with vexation, 
and she hid it in her hands. She believed 
him, the simpleton. 

The conqueror strolled to the piano, and 
running his hand over the chords, tolled forth 
a discordant poean; then he made her sing 
again : and again he Battered her, also I believe 
testifying bis admiration in a warmer maoner. 
This she permitted, plucking . up hope once 
more. 

Hope seldom totally deserts a woman ; for 
hope is nearly allied to vanity, and woman's 
vanity nothing can destroy. 

" Ah 1 here come my sisters, there across 
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the road; now don't you think her hand- 
some ?" 

« Which r 

" Why the one to the lefk, to be sure, how 
provoking you are !" 

But she didn't seem to mind the provocation 
so very much. 

" Well, she is pretty — comparatively speak- 

ing. 

" What do you mean ?" 

'^ If I wasn't looking at her sister, I should 
call her the handsomest girl I had ever 
seen." 

" Oh Mr. Thomas !" 

I declare that it is impossible to make a 
compliment too large for a woman's throat. 
Indeed the larger it is the easier it slips down ; 
they are insatiable gluttons which must be fed, 
fed, fed: they are never satisfied, never fuU: 
for it is the cancer of pride which gnaws ever 
at the core, and is crying ever for fresh 
flood. 

He went and had a chop at the Bear while 
the young ladies consumed their own home 
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sugared tea, and stale bread and butter in the 
billiard room. He returned in an hour's time, 
and found them all gathered round a coarse 
blowzy woman who was engaged in unloading 
a smaQ deal box, and whom they sometimes 
called * mother/ 

Mrs. Lovemann received him with dignity, 
and many tenderings of her wares, small clay 
pipes with water-nymphs or dolphins recum- 
bent on the bowls. Having bought a moderate 
number of these (4d. a-piece) he was invited 
into the parlour. He, leading the way, and 
turning round to speak, intercepted nods, winks 
and other suspicious gestures among the females 
behind. 

Having installed him in the solitary arm- 
chair, they sat round him chatting. EUinor 
was passable, but Kate actually handsome; 
upon the strength of this, (for I have no doubt 
that she was conscious of it) she took up airs 
of babyish and petulant coquettery. A three 
part song being proposed, she pouted her lips, 
and demurred in a very pretty ill-tempered 
manner ; however, after she had asked Mr. 

G 2 
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Thomas which he thought the youngest of the 
three, and which the prettiest^ at length agreed 
to begin. 

When the glee was finished, the hoarse 
voice of the mother sounded from without, and 
the double summons obeyed, Edward and Julia 
were once more together. In order to atone 
for the very marked attentions he had bestowed 
upon the newer face, he resumed his praises 
of the old one, and was about to resume also 
his former endearments, when his attention 
was attracted for the first time by a glass 
pane in the partition between the billiard 
room and the parlour; though the former 
room was in darkness, and a candle burn- 
ing on the parlour table, he fancied he 
could distinguish something whiter than the 
surrounding obscurity behind the glass, and 
which bore a clouded resemblance to the prodi- 
gious head-dress worn by Mrs. Lovemann. 
In this supposition he was confirmed by the 
white matter fading gradually away on his 
prolonged and piercing scrutiny, at the same 
time he heard a rustle behind the door, and 
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the celebrated French proverb came into his head. 

" Windows and keyholes have eyes. 
Walls and doors have ears." 

" FU go and fetch your sisters/* said he 
and sprang to the door, calling them as he 
opened it, without affecting to observe the 
precipitate departure of one of them round the 
passage corner. 

While he was gone, Miss Lovemann occupied 
herself with his hat, in which she discovered his 
real name and the Hall he belonged to. 

During the next hour he made love system- 
atically and vigorously to Kate, revelling in 
inuendoes at the expense of the unhappy Julia. 
Ellinor who explained that she had been busy 
up at the top of the house, did not come in 
till some time afterwards. 

At last Maidlow arrived with a dead look 
about his eyes, and a stammering voice, but with 
neither his self-possession, nor his riding-whip. 

On the whole, he seemed inclined to remain 
where he was, and possibly found a sofa easier 
to recline upon than to relinquish: but Julia 
whispered to Edward that if they were in their 
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colleges after twelve they would be punished 
very severely, and he at length succeeded in 
getting his companion outside. He saluted 
Kate who struggled" violently, but as a girl 
struggles when she is willing, i. e. demanding 
more by wheedling seductive opposition. Then 
he presented himself to Julia who repulsed him 
angrily, but as he was going out of the front 
door, she crept after him, and gave him a 
reproachful kiss, and whispered to him to make 
haste home now, for fear he should be late, 
but to be sure to come again whenever he had 
time. 

As they rode home, Maidlow swayed to and 
fro on his saddle like a green branch to the 
evening breeze, sang verses out of curious songs, 
and wanted to collect glow-worms. 

But even when they had deposited them- 
selves safely in the stable-yard, his troubles were 
not over. Maidlow would stop half a minute 
longer to discuss horseflesh with the head-ostler, 
who found the subject unseasonable after half- 
past eleven and his day's work. He whispered 
to Saxon, who had exhausted all his powers 
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of persuasion, and who now stood irresolute, 
" to start off home, as it wer nigh upon twelve, 
and maybe Mr. Maidlow would draw on arter, 
when he seed him a going." 

He took the advice, and walked away, the 
ostler's surmise proved correct; for he soon 
heard afler him a loud but unsteady trampling 
relieved with indistinct objurgations, and on 
turning round, observed a black lurching sub- 
stance, and a red flickering spark. These he 
conceived to be Maidlow and his cigar, and, 
as they seemed desirous of overtaking him, 
he increased his pace in order to procure 
a corresponding acceleration from behind. 
As he crossed where three streets joined, he 
caught sight of a small body of men ap- 
proaching at right angles but too late to inter- 
cept him : after a few steps he peeped over his 
shoulder, and observed a group assembled by 
the comer — the red spark still glittering but 
stationary, four men in black clothes and white 
neckties, and' a velvet sleeve gleaming sternly 
beneath the gas-lamp-glare. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SHERRY-COBBLER. 

A FINE set of rooms in Canterbury Quad, 
Christchurch : a table of prodigious length 
loaded with decanters of sherry, basons of 
Wenham ice, dishes of fruit, biscuit-boxes, &c., 
and a very merry party there congregated. 

Plumper was the host ; he amply deserves a 
paragraph, and he shall have it. Plumper 
was the friend whom Pooley had made use 
of on his cap, see Chapter II, and there is little 
doubt that all things subjected to a like process 
would have suffered a similar fate. Great in 
stature, and in good deeds, he was laughed at, 
and beloved by his whole acquaintance; like 
all fat people, he was good-natured to ex- 
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tremity ; his back was broad enough to bear 
jokes, said he. Even while at school his mag- 
nitude was remarkable, and productive of jocu- 
larity and flagellations from his master, who on 
one occasion having convicted him of a fault, 
rejected the boy's proffered disencoutrement 
exclaiming in the plenitude of a grateful emo- 
tion, ^' that it was throwiug away the gifts of 
Providence to restrain himself to one part alone, 
when he might cane him for a whole hour, and 
find a fresh place every cut/' And as he applied 
the first stripe with the nicety of a connoisseur, 
he chanted forth from the Two Noble Kinsmen 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

"And I 
By title Pedago^os that let fall 
The birch upon the breeches of the small ones. 
But humble with a ferula the tall ones." 

The wit was not good, and it is possible that 
Plumper found the accompaniment still more 
distasteful. 

" How sweet it is," murmured Hawkins " once 
more to be able to smoke the fragrant weed." 

G 3 
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'^ And to suck up nectar, through these con- 
fectioner's straws/' continued Nicholson " which 
by the bye are none of the best." 

'' You should do like me/' said Lushington : 
'^ when I go out to a wine I always bring my own 
straws : 1 buy them from Mrs. Prosser, she lets 
me pick them out of a large bundle. The con- 
sequence is, I drink twice as much as any one 
else in half the time." 

"You generally manage that Lushington/' said 
Pooley, " straws or no straws : however I admire 
method even in debauchery." 

" I think we are all glad it's over/' said Saxon : 
" at least I am : for now I can play cricket at 
Cowley Marsh, billiards at Bickerton's, or fives 
at St. Clements. Besides we shall be released 
from Boyce's quotation." 

*^ Don't make too sure of that/' said Ranch, 
" when a man once gets into the habit of making 
a quotation, he soon learns to forget whether it 
is apropos or not." 

" What is the quotation ?" asked Plumper. 

" O that line of Hogg's. 

"' StiU shaU my pipe He idly by.* 
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though we broke him of it in Hall by sconces, 
he pays us out with it in all places else, and at 
all seasons/' 

''The subject ought to be dropped," said 
Nicholson, " I wonder we don't all blush at the 
very thought of training, or anything con- 
nected with it." 

" I agree with you there," echoed Hawkins, 
''what a gehenna of a mucker we went to 
be sure." 

'' It wasn't owing to the steering at all events," 
went on Hawkins. 

'' No our little Cox put us through the Gut 
like an arrow the first night," pursued Nichol- 
son. 

" I should have been charmed to have re- 
peated it every night," said the little Cox mo- 
destly, " only you know we never succeeded in 
getting so far afterwards." 

" Here comes one of the ill-starred nine across 
the quad — Boyce himself." 

" Ah, poor man — he has been very poorly." 

" Yes, and I will give you the reason, The 
first night after the races we were walking 
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dowo Broad Street, and there we did hear a 
frightful shine. * What's that beastly row ?* said 
he. ' Balliol bump supper, I believe/ answered I. 
A little farther on, and there was the same 
thing going on at Exeter: I heard him growl 
to himself, but that wasn't all, for as we turned 
down the Turl, and passed Lincoln, two men 
were tooling in at the Lodge, and he heard one 
of them talk of going to their bump supper. 
The idea of Lincoln having a bump supper was 
too much for him : he came home with face 
flushed, hands dry, pulse 95, drank a decanter 
of water that night, took out an seger the next 
morning, and has been in a bad way ever since 
—here he is." 

" Come in old fellow," said Plumper, " bring 
your self to an anchor, and make your mi- 
serable life happy. What's trumps ?" . 

" O don't chaff. Plumper," said Boyce sadly, 
" hand me the lemon and a knife ; you there, C — , 
Saxon I mean." 

"Baccy ?" said Hawkins with a leer. 

" A churchwarden ?" said Nicholson winking 
both eyes. 
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** There you men always talk in couples, and 
both talk trash : no, no, 



cc 



' still must my pipe lie idly by/ 



ah, why do you tempt me with those cheroots, 
Rauch ? I think I must have one." 

" His quotation doesn't include cigars," said 
Pooley : " have you got any in stock, Plumper ?" 

" Here you are, sir, 

" These are good indeed. 
Good, genuine, wholesome lettuce leaf I'm told 
Steeped in tobacco juice, and tightly roll'd 
Like vegetable mummies doctored well. 
Of foreign aspect, and fallacious smell." 

" Author, author ?" 

"Murray of your own Hall, ye ignorant 
varmint : exiled by his creditors, poor fellow." 

" Lushington I want to suck Mr. Murray's 
health, give me one of your straws, and don't 
look so cross over it, thank you : Mrs. Prosser 
keeps good wares, though her name does sound 
a little vulgar to academic ears." 

" How did your masonic banquet go off, 
gentle brethren of the craft ?" 
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" Ah Maidlow how silent you have been," an- 
swered Saxon — " the banquet ? O very well on 
the whole, but the wine was not good, and 
forks had to be asked for: but what really 
annoyed me was having to sit next to an old 
brute of the Alfred Lodge, who recommended 
nothing but his billiard tables, and asked me 
for nothing all night but the honour of my 
custom.'* 

"You were luckier than me, then," said 
Pooley, '^ for by the most unfortunate accident in 
the world, I was placed close to my tailor who 
recommended nothing but immediate payment, 
and asked me for nothing all night but the 
amount of his bill. 

"^ Speak not of my debts unless thou meanest 
to pay them,' said I, filling my glass, and looking 
round for sympathy and applause. 

*^ * They have been standing a long time in 
your name, Mr. Pooley.' 

** * Then let them rest,' said 1 piously, and 
drinking peace to their ashes. 

" * Mr. Pooley,' sputtered the tailor, with his 
mouth full of turkey, his red face shining 
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full into me, and his eyes starting, * Mr. 
Pooley/ 

*' ' I must request Brother Jackson/ answered 
I calmly, ' that you wQl not spit in my face ; 
there are few things I dislike so much/ so 
saying I passed one of his own unpaid for silk 
handkerchiefs over my features with a dignity 
that appalled him. 

" But though he said no more he had said too 
much. Already I had determined to be avenged, 
already I resolved stem schemes of retribution, 
with a contracted brow. The tailor I knew 
would soon be at my mercy ; he only came to 
arrive at intoxication ; still I hankered to punish 
him in a manner at once novel and severe ; 
time was short, at a quarter to twelve we should 
all be obliged to depart. 

'^ Happening to drop my handkerchief, I stooped 
for it, and then perceived for the first time, that 
my friend, instead of leaving his hat in the room 
below, had for greater security, brought it 
upstairs, in order to have it under his eye, or at 
all events between his legs, the whole even- 
ing. 
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'' SomethiDg was to be done with that hat ; it 
was large and deep, white and glossy, evidently 
new, undoubtedly expensive. 

" I did as wise men do ; I drank and reflected, 
thought and imbibed again. Sherry procreates 
ideas, sparkling Moselle reduces them to theories, 
but Champagne alone can convert them into 
practice. 

" The plethoric brother sat between Rauch and 
myself. I dropped my fork, and picking up 
his hat placed it on the ground exactly behind 
him ; the waiters served us from the other side 
of the table, detection was therefore difficult. 

'^ Rauch and I both drank bumpers with him, 
then I began. 

" ' Brother Jackson,' said I, holding out a full 
plate of fowl, * may I oflFer you some chicken ?' 

" * Thank you, thank you, Brother Pooley ; 
but hur — hur — I should be unable to get 
through it.' 

" I brought the plate round behind my back, 
and emptied its contents into the white hat 

'*' Brother Jackson,' said Rauch, 'a little 
sweetbread ?' 
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" * No, Sir, I am much obliged to you,' and 
the sweetbread followed suit. 

" Plate after plate we filled, and invariably 
offering them to him first, next presented them 
to his hat. 

" From solids we progressed to lighter dishes, 
and by way of a finale. Ranch pressed him with 
an enormous plateful of trifle. This he de- 
dined, and a terrible slush from behind indi- 
cated its resting place. 

** Jackson, strange to say, took no notice of all 
these mysterious sounds ; his mind was wholly 
engrossed by the subjects before him ; and had 
it not been so, he could scarcely have trusted 
himself to turn round; his only chance of 
security depended on his remaining stationary 
— and he knew it. 

" I now looked at the hat — it was full ; I can- 
not possibly describe its appearance to you ; the 
surface presented a combination view of melted 
ices, steaming wine, and brown gravy ; more 
substantial masses might be distinguished, dimly 
wallowing in an abyss that appeared unfathom- 
able ; another ice, another glass of wine would 
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have spoilt it all; the brim was positively 
invisible, and when a waiter walked past the 
table, the gulf trembled from its lowest depths, 
the liquids eddied round and round, and the 
fowl bones from below heaved up their white 
sides to the view. 

" Rauch saw him afterwards — didn't you. 
Ranch? No, nor Saxon either? Well, I 
have an indistinct recollection of a man 
with a great white hat perched on the top 
of his head, and his face bedewed with 
brown, red, and yellow streams; but at 
a public dinner the constant glare of light, 
and the incessant trampling of feet, and din 
of conversation is frequently apt to affect one's 
eyesight." 

'* What with balls, and suppers, and flirta- 
tions, we shall soon all go the same way, I 
suppose," said Maidlow ; *^ women and cider- 
cup by day, champagne and dancing at night ; 
who among us shall escape intoxication ?" 

" I for one must remain unpleasantly sober,'' 
said Plumper, " for my mother comes up every 
Grand Commemoration." 
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" For my part/* remarked Pooley, " I don't 
dip into love-making at Commemoration time ; 
there is no elbow-room ; the odds are too long 
to fight against ; every girl has a dozen beaux ; 
this turns her head^ bewilders her, and ends 
by making her frightfully tyrannical. No half 
measures will pay; down on your marrow- 
bones, and kiss the dust in front of her. If 
you don't like that, there are lots ready to slip 
into your place. No thank you, I am fond of 
women^ but was never bom to be a nigger." 

" Ah, Pooley," said Ranch, " you Englishmen 
are fortunate ; while your Commemoration lasts 
a week, in India it is eternal ; a pretty woman 
is a queen, her subjects are innumerable ; she 
imprisons them, exiles them, breaks their hearts 
at will ; and the worst of it is there are so few 
of these queens. To shew you how things are 
managed over there, I will give you an illustra- 
tion. We were stationed at Mofussil, and all 
of us were asked out to a dance by an old 
civilian. We got there, as it happened, before 
any of the ladies ; so we installed ourselves in a 
little snuggery dose to the drawing-room, and 
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enjoyed our quiet Manillas to fill up the time. 
The ladies arrived, and seated themselves in the 
drawing-room, till we should arrive. But un- 
fortunately the odour of our cheroots wafted 
itself through creaks and crannies into the very 
midst of this social circle. This was sufficient ; 
they cocked their august noses into the air, and 
by general and immediate consent walked clean 
out of the house. We lords of the creation had 
also to return home in sorrow that night, and 
to eat our humble pies next morning for 
breakfast.'* 

" O ! how did you get on at Woodstock, 
Maidlow r 

** Tol-lol, I left my young friend here with 
the Lovemanns, while I paid a visit to 
Martin/' 

" That won't do. Martin was up yesterday, 
and complained you had not been to see him 
for a long time." 

"What made you take Ted to the Love- 
manns ?" asked Pooley, " you know what their 
game is very well." 

"Exactly, and I made him understand it 
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too ; and as far as I can make out, he acquitted 
himself pretty well/* 

** Did you introduce him to the Lily ?" 

*' Not I ; you don't know then that she broke 
her thigh out Marking' with Simpson of 
Trinity ?" 

''It is something awful to see that girl 
ride." 

"Did you ever hear that story about the 
Lily and the Vice-Chancellor ?" asked Pooley ; 
" but few of you would ; it happened when you 
children were at school, only us veterans can 
remember it ; for mind you, the Lily is no more 
a chicken in years, than she is in the hunt- 
ing field. In those days she was a merry little 
thing, brim-full of good spirits, with a pair 
of cheeks as rosy as the peel of a ripe Jersey 
apple. That was in her teens, before she had 
been taught to smoke her six cigars, and drink 
her half-dozen tumblers of brandy-and-water of 
an afternoon. 

" The old Vice-Chancellor, (Jenkins of Corpus, 
I mean) used to do quiet morning rides, begin- 
ning at twelve and concluding at half-past two ; 
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on a cob as stout, as slow, and five hundred 
times as sober as his master. Well, one bright 
Jime day he was jogging down Headington 
Hill, with his feet at right angles from the 
horse's flanks, and his arms flapping up and 
down like a bird's wings, and his guts shaking 
about inside of him ; and what should he see, 
about twenty yards in front of him, but a lady 
on a fine looking horse, and dressed in a very 
pretty riding habit ; this made him lick his 
lips, and dig his heels into his steed's sides, and 
chirrup to him vociferously. You all know 
how ugly Mrs. Jenkins is, and of course 
won't be hard on him ; besides, he only wanted 
to see her face ; there was no harm in that, 
hang it. 

'' Fortune not only smiled upon him that 
day, she absolutely slapped him on the back ; 
the young lady took ofi^ her hat for a moment, 
without of course having heard the horse behind 
her, and before the Vice had half done looking 
at her beautiful golden hair, she put it on 
again ; but as she did so, would you believe it, 
one of her ostrich feathers got loose and drifted 
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on the road just in front of hira. Here was a 
chance for him ; he got off on the impulse of 
the moment, without reflecting that he would 
have to get on again, picked it up and handed 
it to her with an appropriate speech. She thanked 
him graciously ; told him she had been calling 
at Headington House, and had unfortunately 
sent her servant on to Oxford with a message. 
He immediately proffered himself as her 
chevalier ; she bowed her thanks, waited for him 
patiently and without smiling till he had strug- 
gled on to his horse again; and on they 
rode together, conversing on all the topics 
of the day, in which he had a hard matter to 
keep up with her. But when she discoursed 
upon foreign literature, and the philosophy of 
Kant, interspersing her observations with con- 
tinental idioms, he began to look blue, I promise 
you, and carted the conversation on to safer 
grounds — the University. Here he had occa- 
sion to compliment her upon her knowledge of the 
statutes ; this puzzled him, and certainly pleased 
him more than all the previous attainments 
she had displayed. * While other young ladies,' 
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said he, ' are disgracefully, absurdly ignorant of 
the mere A.B.C. of academical routines, you, 
my dear madam — if you will permit me so to 
address you — know as much as we do ourselves ; 
you seem acquainted with all the duties of all our 
posts and offices, from my own — for doubtless 
you have recognised me,' — she bowed, * down to 
those of the University Marshal; and in the 
course of our conversation on these subjects, 
you have shown that you are acquainted with 
the punishments exacted upon every offence; 
if I omit one of whose very nature your young 
artless face tells me you are entirely uncons- 
cious ; but how is it — ' 

" * I have several cousins at different colleges,' 
she answered naively. 

^' As she uttered these words, he observed an 
immense number of horse-men coming towards 
them through the turnpike : they were all under- 
graduates, all mounted on Oxford hacks, all 
saluted her as they passed, and to all she bowed 
gravely in return. 

" ' Are those your cousins?' asked the Vice- 
Chancellor faintly. 
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" * Not all of them/ she replied with the 
same immobility of countenance, * only five 
of them, but Lord Warden, that tall young man 
with the bushy whiskers, has promised to be 
my cousin soon ; it will be nice to be connected 
with the nobility, wont it ?' 

" The Doctor lifted his whip in the air and 
brought it down with all his might on his 
horse's side ; the old cob after hobbling a bit 
grew warm, and went away at something that 
resembled a gallop. The road now quite 
swarmed with young gentlemen mounted : 
every horse in Oxford had been engaged, and 
every horse was out on the Headington road. 
The footways were one throng of pedestrians 
who winked, bowed, and cheered to the 
notorious Woodstock Lily as she rode neck and 
neck with the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
Up the High they went at a tearing pace, 
running the gauntlet of crowded pavement and 
windows crammed with heads to their very sills. 
They were close to Carfax Church ; Dr. Jenkins 
had just time to see that Mrs. Jenkins and 
several other ladies with the two Proctors and 
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all the Dons of his College were standing at 
the comer, when a little hand swooped down 
on his bridle-rein, checked the cob with a 
wrist of steel, and he felt a rounded and sinewy 
arm hug him by the waist, nearly drag- 
ging him off his saddle on to her own, and a 
pair of warm dewy lips pressed rather loudly on 
his purple cheek. 

** He had been kissed ! kissed in the open 
Highl his fair assaulter gave her thorough- 
bred the rein, and made a dart for Queen 
Street; two bull-dogs (minions of the 
Proctor) sprang across the street at her 
horse's bridle: she made him rear, slashed 
them both cruelly across the face, and disap- 
peared amid the shouts of a sympathising 
multitude.'* 

*' I must confess I prefer her to the Love- 
manns," said Plumper. "One is a trap 
with a notice-board over it, and therefore 
no trap at all; but those other girls are 
bottomless pits with the mouths covered. Many 
aman has got into scrapes with them ; many a 
time I've seen that old father slinking about th^ 
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Colleges, threatening disclosure, actions-at-law, 
and the Lord knows whal; besides, and collaring 
hush-money by the sackful." 

"Julia is the worst of the three," said 
Saxon. 

" Perhaps," answered Maidlow, " but she is 
the least dangerous ; her time is slipping away, 
and though she is making the most of it, it 
will soon be all gone. Her chief game now 
is to ogle over the blinds : men find an oppor- 
tunity of coming by that way again : this time 
to buy a few cigars, and to have a better sight 
of the pretty girl, who receives them aflfably, 
wheedles them with smiles into investing, and 
of course gets her percentage on what is sold. 
Ellinor is nearly done, too, but she has taken 
care to feather her nest; no collegian would 
bite, so she has accepted an attorney's clerk ; 
and now all the hopes of the family are vested 
in Kate, who it is very possible will not disap- 
point them." 

" But I have heard Maidlow, that you 
came to grief that night." 

" Yes, I was stopt by the Proctor at the 
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corner of Holywell, and as I was smoking and 
considerably screwed, he requested me to call 
on him next morning at nine o'clock, and to 
bring a sovereign. 

" After some trouble, I found out that the 
Senior Proctor belonged to Worcester ; after 
more trouble I learnt that Worcester was 
situated somewhere beyond St. Giles; I pro- 
ceeded a frightful distance in the direction 
of Somertown, and, just as hope was be- 
ginning to desert me, I fell in with an im- 
posing erection which my heart told me was 
Worcester College." 

" Then you felt to see if you had your 
sovereign safe ?" 

" Not at all : the sovereign spoke for 
itself." 

" Don't understand you." 

" Didn't I meet you, Pooky, that morning 
as I was leaving the Porter's Lodge ?" 

*' I think vou did." 

" Did you notice anything particular about 
my person ?" 

" No, except a soda-water look all over you 
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—and stop, you had a tremendous protuberance 
in your left trowser's pocket." 

" That was my sovereign.** 

'* Your sovereign ?'* 

" Yes, in halfpence." 

" Oh, oh !" 

" Little did I know what I had before me 
when I started : little did I think how heavy 
that sovereign would become. Arrived at last, 
T found my way to a door on which was painted 
in white letters, The Senior Proctor. I found 
my gentleman sitting at his breakfast table, 
a sleek white-haired mild looking old man, who 
said, that he was very very sorry to be compelled 
to inflict this penalty upon me, that I had left 
him no alternative, but that he was almost 
certain it would not happen again.' 

" I had never been treated so politely before 
in all my doings with the great velvets, and if 
I had happened to have had another sovereign 
in my pocket, I should certainly have carried 
my coppers home again : but as I was 
obliged to keep to my original purpose, I hauled 
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out the coins, heaped them on the table^ and 
looked at him with sheep's eyes. 

" * Thought a little change might be of use 
to you, sir/ Now what d*ye think he did ?" 

" Kicked you down stairs ?" 

" Threatened to rusticate, gate, or cross you 
for the Term/' 

" Gave you the Eneid to write out." 

*' He simply said with his mouth full of 
^commons : ' thank you, Mr. Maidlow, I have no 
Moubt this preponderance of copper will be of 
use to the University Chest : unfortunately the 
money does not go to my pocket.' And he 
actually opened the door for me, and bowed as 
I went out, and wished me good morning in the 
most urbane voice in the world. I felt thorough- 
ly ashamed of myself, that I did." 

" I don't like that," said Pooley, " and he 
did not even ask you to count the money ?" 

''He did not even ask me to count the 
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money. 

" Then take care of yourself; that man will 
do you a mischief; I have heard bad things of 
him." 
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" I don't believe them." 

" He is a sneak." 

" Men say so because he is a gendemaDy 
instead of being a brute." 

'' He's as spiteful as an adder." 

" Slander, depend upon it. D — n it, Pooley, 
what's the use of talking like this ; look here 
I've seen the man, and you haven't ; I've spoken 
to the man, and you haven't; I have been 
caught and punished by the man, and you 
haven't, though you soon will be I dare say ; 
and yet you pretend that you know everything 
about the man, and that I know nothing — that 
I am deceived in the man, but that you see 
into his real character. Bosh !" 

" Did you ever hear about Hope ?" 

" No, and don't want to." 

"Hope of New Inn Hall, late Ch. Ch. was 
a man of the most profound stupidity with 
a varnish of wildness on the surface ; they sent 
him from Christchurch because he got plucked 
so often that he was nick-named Forlorn Hope. 
It was actually necessary that he should take 
his degree, a large fortune depending upon it ; 
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SO he staid on, and tried on, but without 
success. Eight times he went in for Greats, 
eight times he was plucked. Year followed 
year, pluck followed pluck, old systems were 
changed but Hope still remained ; examinations 
were added but Hope under the old rfegle con- 
tinued to be plucked; faces appeared and 
vanished, fresh-men came up, bachelors went 
down, but Hope still held on his gallant own, 
like some proud aristocrat who, sole remnant 
of an expired age continues his obsolete manners 
regardless of the habits of all about him. 
Hope, though an under-graduate was a middle- 
aged man, and of long standing enough to be 
a D.C.L. ; in spite of this he was of course 
subservient to the surveillance of the Proctors. 
However, all these gentlemen left him pretty 
much to himself, and the ' Father of the 
under-graduates' led a privileged existence 
within certain limits. But on the present 
Proctor's accession to supreme power, he stopped 
Mr. Hope in the High Street which he was 
patrolling in beaver, and gave him a summons 
in the usual way. This you must know was not 
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because Mr. Hope was in mufti, but because he 
had drawn him out of bed and thrown a jug 
of cold water over him when they had been 
under-graduates together. 

" At twelve o'clock a Hansom drew up at the 
Porter's Lodge; the wheels of the cab were 
smothered in dirt, the horse covered with foam, 
and panting heavily; Hope sprang out, and 
presented himself before the Proctor. His face was 
red as fire, and as he spoke he wiped the sweat 
from his cheeks and forehead, gasping out : — 

" ' I'm afraid I am very late, sir, but I assure 
you that for three hours I have been driving 
all over Oxford after this college, and could 
not find it before.' 

** Now Hope who expected a fit of passion, 
was very much surprised to see his old com- 
panion throw himself on the sofa, and regularly 
roar with laughter — he said he never saw any 
one laugh like it before." 

" But there was no harm in that." 

" Listen : next term he was caught at the usual 
thing ; rustication as you know, is the regular 
punishment, and that is severe for a fault 
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which the temptation of a moment will effect ; 
but this amiable man compiled all the sins and 
misdemeanours which Hope had committed 
during his \mder-graduate career, (and in a 
career of such a length any one would commit 
a great many,) and so worked upon his junior 
Gplleague, who is as weak as water, that expul- 
sion was agreed and acted upon. It was in vain 
that Hope showed he would be irretrievably 
ruined, he might as well have prayed to a rock. 
Take care of yourself these next six months, 
if I may advise you/' 

" I take men as I find them," answered 
Maidlow, ** and I still consider him a kind- 
hearted gentlemanly man ; I never believe these 
stories about Dons/' 

" That pig-head of yours will get broken 
some day, my dear Maidlow." 
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Chapter ix. 
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The celebration was remarkable for the liberty that uni- \ 



versally prevailed. The slaves were permitted to ridicule 
their masters, and to speak with freedom upon every subject. 
It was usual for friends to make presents one to another, all 
animosity ceased, no criminals were executed, the schools 
were shut, war was never declared, but all was mirth, riot, 
and debauchery." — ^lemfbieke's dictionasy. 

It is Commemoration time at Oxford. 

Our mother throws aside the rusty iron rod 
she has so long wielded, casts from her the 
massive bunch of keys she has so long worn ; 
her black gown is thrown off, her once pale 
stem cheeks glow with smiles and roses, and 
with zone unbound, naked breasts, tresses loose, 
she rolicks merrily wine cup in hand, crowned 
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with ivy from the purple hand of Bacchus, 
bearing a wand of love, and encircled by amo- 
rous nymphs, and raving bacchanalians. 

The midnight mutton fat no longer burns : 
green tea is no longer imbibed ; soda water is 
known only in the mom : towels for the brow 
are wetted no more : lectures are past, 
chapels are chapels of ease, proctordom is a 
sinecure. 

Young ladies swarm in the streets, in the 
shops, and, O ye household gods in our own 
rooms. Pretty faces, and the dog-day heat 
drive us to cider by the barrel, to ices by the 
score. Dons are benignant, and escort Medusas 
in wonderful bonnets : under-graduates are 
happy with their handsome cousins hanging on 
their arms. And the handsome cousins are 
not very miserable, although they have been 
propelled over every college, forced into a fancy 
for gothic architecture, worse than all, have been 
stared at by about a thousand good-looking 
young men. 

Commemoration-week is the summer Christ- 
mas at Oxford : instead of substantial dinners. 
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petits dejeuners, pionics instead of charades, 
but balls and love-making all the same. 

The kitchen bills are swelling, the pastry- 
cook's accounts are becoming great, and the 
college scouts in their best clothes, and ne plus 
ultra white ties, rush about, worked to death, 
but blinking their eyes, at the thought of cham- 
pagne leavings, and patties unconsumed. 

Saxon was standing at the foot of Pooley's 
staircase, and was turning over the leaves of a 
yellow book : this was one wholly unfit for the 
festive season, for it seemed to puzzle him 
greatly, and puzzling books at such a time 
should be put away. 

But it was a duty too painful, and conse- 
quently (O wretched world) too important to be 
relinquished. 

The book was Bradshaw: nor Terence, nor 
Sophocles, nor Douglas Stewart more hard to 
comprehend. 

He flung the book down in despair: it 
fluttered on the gravel like a dying bird: he 
surveyed it with horror, he toed it with con- 
tempt : he muttered sadly to himself. 
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His hands sank languidly into his pockets : 
the blue smoke curled faintly from between his 
teeth, but beneath the warm June sun, through 
the cerlulean vapour of his pipe, those eyes 
still rested sternly on their prostrate enemy. 

He raised them in disgust : stooping, he was 
about to do the same for his book, when two 
figures caught his attention. 

A quick start, a long stare, a deep sigh of 
relief: he bent calmly, picked up the yellow 
mystery, folded down its dog's ears, and de- 
posited it in his coat-pocket. 

" Now Miss Leddiard," muttered he. 

Hiding a smile of pleasure in a cloudlet of 
tobacco, he walked across the once sacred grass 
— que voulez-vous ? — Commemoration. 

Two girls were standing at the end of the 
passage : one of them was like her brother all 
over ; voice, eyes, hair, and manner : but though 
very pretty she was only a moon with the sun 
still unset, for by her side ttood a young lady 
who was beautiful : a commanding form which 
was symmetry itself: complexion like 'rose 
leaves bathed in milk' (Propertius) : and voice 
clear as a bell. But her appearance alldepended 
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upon her eyes: in repose they were haughty* 
and Lucy was a goddess noble and sublime : in 
laughter they were diamonds, and completely 
changed the whole face: they dimpled each 
lineament with a ruby smile, they threw a broad 
luscious light over every feature: and fiery 
coals in anger they flashed forth as it were 
from surrounding darkness, and cast terrible 
rays flickering around. 

'' Edward, this is Miss Leddiard whom you 
have often heard me speak of." 

" You gave me a good character I hope ?" 

"Yes to be sure, my dear, and this is my 
brother who I assure you when he isn't smok- 
ing is quite fit to present to a lady — ^you 
naughty boy, where did you learn to do it ?" 

" Up in those rooms," he answered, pointing 
to Pooley's. 

" Did they teach you to smoke before ladies 
there?" 

** Unfortunately we never have an oppor- 
tunity of making these delicate distinctions. 
But if Miss Leddiard mind the smoke,'' he 
added with nonchalance. 
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" No, O not at all : our dining-room being 
afflicted with the same malady, I have got quite 
used to it." 

"You don't ask me whether I mind it, 
Edward." 

" No you are only a sister — " 

" WeU really !" 

" And therefore like most sisters will refuse to 
take the least sacrifice from your own brother." 

" He has learnt something here besides Latin 
and Greek, Lucy." 

" Besides you will have to get used to it — I 
mean to smoke prodigiously these ho — this 
vacation : I have got a Dutch pipe in my eye 
now — " 

" Poor creature, and another in his mouth ! O 
do let me take it out." 

" Don't be witty, Jane : I can't promise to 
laugh at your jokes in hot weather, but now let 
us adjourn to my apartments." 

" Gracious me, Teddy, here's luxury, what a 
beautiful carpet, and flock paper I declare, and 
curtains, did you ever see such curtains Lucy ? 
they must be bran-new : what did you give for 
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the curtains, eh ? they were very expensive, 
wern't they ? and what pictures and vases, dear 
me, what would papa do if he saw all this ?" 

*' Sit down in a comfortable chair, and take 
things quietly, a plan which I hope you will 
permit me to recommend: and also observe 
that silent admiration is the sincerest tribute. 
Did you come by train, Miss Leddiard ?" 

" Yes, and 1 believe somebody was to have 
met us, wasn't he, Jane ?" 

" Yes, of course he was : but when you know 
my brother better — don't shudder, my love, 
though it is not an inviting prospect — ^you will 
gain a little more insight into the versatilities of 
his character." 

" But I could not tell by instinct what train 
you were coming by, and if you only knew the 
hours I have spent over — why what's the 
matter ?'' 

The young ladies with forms shaking, eyes 
sparkling, and handkerchiefs clenched over their 
mouths, were evidently on the verge of hys- 
terics. On looking behind him he found it was 
bis bed-maker Martha, who with her broom 
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and slop-pail, and great red arms had just dis- 
appeared into his bed-room. 

" Really, Edward, this is excessively im- 
proper," said Jane. 

" O you bachelors !" exclaimed Lucy. 

Edward looking very cross, got up saying " it 
was half past nine, and time to set off for the 
theatre." 

" What, a morning performance ?" said the 
girls. 

" Yes but not a dramatic one, and there*s no 
music: however though the aflfair is dull, they 
tell me it is peculiar and worth attending, so I 
have got you two ladies' tickets/* 

" And that is the reason we were to come 
so early." 

" Just so : but you will be sorry to hear. Miss 
I^ddiard, that I shan't be able to sit anywhere 
near you, while it's going on." 

" I shall live in hope : but why is it ? have you 
to chaperone another lady ?" 

" No such — I mean I have not that pi — that 
arduous duty to perform. No, we under-gra- 
duates have the gallery to ourselves : the M.As 
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and their friends stand in the area, and the 
Doctors sit on one side of the house, and the 
ladies on the other." 

" What all by ourselves !" 

" All by yourselves." 

** O Jane it will be like that dreadful church 
in Somersetshire — ^you know I went there with 
Mr. Jameson : we had never been there before, 
and we were ' hoping we should be able to get 
into some nice old fashioned pew with high 
sides, where we might whisper between the — tit 
tit tit — where we hadn't to stand up you know ; 
but directly we got inside, O dear they were all 
open sittings from one end to the other: and 
that wasn't the worse of it for as we sat down 
together near the door, (reasons obvious) a 
horrid verger came up and told me I mightn't 
sit there, and took me to another place: and 
then I saw that the ladies had to sit at one end 
of the church, and the gentlemen at — " 

" Who's Jameson ?" asked Edward, hurriedly. 

He was walking with one under each arm. 
Lucy smiled without answering : his sister put 
her lips close into his ear, and whispered :— - 
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" What, already !" 

At five minutes past ten the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Oxford sat enthroned : his throne was 
oak, carved back, lined and bottomed with red 
velvet; his face (happy king!) fronted the 
ladies; at his feet were ranged the doctors in 
their hot scarlet gowns, next a crowd of stand- 
ing unfortunates, and beyond them, piled tier 
over tier, were the rows of ladies, dresses light 
and radiant, faces warm and miserable, and 
fans playing aU the while among those green, 
white and red colours, like butterflies fluttering 
in flowered pastures. 

From the gallery above, shouts and witti- 
cisms proclaimed the under-graduate sphere of 
action. 

While all other tasselled caps were doflfed, 
the Lord Chancellor endured the privilege X)f 
keeping his on: it was one of those trouble- 
some honours to which great men are so fre- 
quently subjected. 

For his Lordship's cap was decked with a 
gold tassel of infinite length, and gravity in- 
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conceivable ; its fault was a tendency to flap 
into his Lordship's eyes, who found these yel- 
low eye-lashes uncomfortable. Though he 
would take it by the middle, and wrench it 
savagely towards the back of his head, it would 
swing heavily round, and resume its former 
position ; and even when art removed the 
nuisance for a moment, etiquette brought it 
back: for as etiquette obliged him to wear it 
during the ceremony in general, so it compelled 
him to take it off when he had to speak, and to 
replace it when his speech was finished. And 
it was to be seen that, as soon as the cap was 
refitted to his head, the gold tassel once more 
drooped down heavily over his nose and 
mouth. 

Saxon found that his friends had kept their 
word and his place, as previously agreed, but 
what little there was of a seat happened to be 
next to Plumper. 

"Heavens, Pooley, what could have per- 
suaded you to bring this fellow here? We 
shall be suffocated/' 
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" Plumper, he says youVe no right to be so 
large a day like this." 

" The man might have done a vapour-bath, 
or a gentle run across the Port Meadow, at all 
events." 

" Don't mind him, he's obstinate ; and don't 
blame me, I am unfortunate, but not guilty. I 
brought him up with me on purpose to make 
him sit next to Killjoy — they say Killjoy never 
sweats, you know, and I thought there was no 
harm in making an experiment — -and if you'll 
believe me, he actually had the ingratitude to 
refuse, and now he's squeezing both my sides 
into one, making nothing of my intestines ! 

" that this too solid flesh would melt.' 

Why, what's the matter, old boy ?" 

Plumper was gasping and muttering at inter- 
vals. 

" What's he saying, Ted ?" 

" Says he's got a palpitation of the heart," 
said Ted, looking rather frightened. 

'* Oh dear, and all along of those ladies ; to 
see so many at one time is quite sufRcient to 
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give a shock to any man's system 1 What's he 
talking about now ?" 

" Beer ? he's asking for beer. I think he's 
going to faint." 

"If Plumper was to faint every time he 
asked for beer — however, what can we do ? If 
Lushington was here — can you see him any- 
where ?" 

"Lushington? yes, there he is, about nine 
men off, row above." 

Pooley took out his pocket-book, tore a page, 
scribbled, folded it, directed it "Lushington," 
and passed it towards that gentleman. In two 
minutes or so, a brandy-flask was handed to 
Pooley, with a verbal message " not to take it 
all," and, on looking into the distance, they 
could perceive two fitful blood-shot eyes bent 
on them with anxious look. 

" You are fortunate in being ill so soon," 
said Pooley, " ten minutes more and Lushington 
would have finished it" 

Cries for silence from behind ; the proceed- 
ings had begun ; the Turkish Ambassador was 
being made a Doctor of Civil Law. 
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There stood forth one, who, scroll in hand, 
bellowed out the qualities, virtues, and achieve- 
ments of the candidate for an honour which he 
had so well deserved ; the panegyric was mostly 
made up of adjectives, all in the superlative 
degree, and many of dubious grammatical deri-« 
vation ; these last were bawled back by the 
young fellows in the gallery, like sucking pe- 
dants as they were, in tones of the most poig- 
nant sarcasm. 

The prolusion concluded, the Chancellor un- 
covered and spoke a Latin form, the gold tassel 
swinging to and fro with his words. It began. 

" Admitto fe," and ended, " placet ne vobis 
domini doctores placet ne vobis magistri" 

This last sentence worked magically upon 
the feelings of the gallery ; " placet, non placet, 
placet, placet,** rang along the benches, till the 
last great cry of *^ Divide, divide" shook the 
house. 

It was in vain that the Chancellor held up 
his wax-like hand, in vain that the Vice (poor 
little creature !) tried daggers, and looked 
thorn-pricks, in vain that the ladies were cross, 
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and almost shrieked at this bellowing in a 
strange tongue, in vain that Boyce, with a 
strong conviction, and stentorian voice, cried, 
" We wem't asked." 

At last the noise, like all earthly noises, spent 
itself out. Another candidate came forward : 
the man of the scroll again appeared: again 
the cap was taken off, again the tassel kept 
time to the words; but before the first 
shout burst forth, Pooley, in answer to the 
question ^* Placet ne voMs/* &c., gracefully 
bent over the side of the gallery, and in a quiet 
conversational voice replied, " Non nobis 
domine" 

The noise was directed into a different 
groove, real applause instead of fictitious 
contention ; the left eye of the great man 
himself twinkled tremulously for a second : 
even the Vice-Chancellor looked less stem: 
a Doctor of Divinity was seen to laugh; 
but the ladies were more angry than ever. 
To be outside the pale of a mystery, though it 
be only jocular, is bitter aloes to the female 
mind. 

VOL. I. I 
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After the distribution of diplomas^ Deodatus 
Proser appeared in the pulpit with his Latin 
oration ; a back row was very personal on his 
blue spectacles^ and there was a general wish 
expressed that the effusion should be sent to 
Punch. 

When the poet of the day arose, the ladies, 
for the first time, displayed a little interest in what 
was going on ; and when they saw he was hand- 
some, there were whispers behind fans, and 
smiles that bouquets half concealed, and 
pretty eyes gleaming into one focus. O, 
happy focus ! O, glorious writer of English 
verse ! 

He slaughtered his own' composition, as will 
be always the case in the Oxford Theatre, till 
they succeed in learning that recitation requires 
not only a genius of mind, but a labour of years, 
that prize poems on public occasions are for the 
professional to deliver, for the author to ac- 
knowledge. 

The great guns being withdrawn, the squibs 
and crackers commenced. 

Men of loud voices singled themselves from 
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the mass, and appointed themselves toast- 
masters. 

First row of ladies ! An enthusiasm was 
thus aroused which was not allayed till all the 
rows were cheered in turn: toasts political, 
theological, collegiate, and miscellaneous fol- 
lowed, but all coming back by attraction in- 
sensible to the coloured magnets before them. 
The ladies in white bonnets, in red bonnets, in 
blue bonnets, and in yellow bonnets had been 
cheered ; the obnoxious authorities had been 
groaned. 

Tims, sitting next to Boyce, had pointed out 
the object of his affections : Boyce, sated with 
generalities, described the leading points of the 
young lady's person and dress, pithily yet mi- 
nutely : in answer to this toast the uproar was 
deafening. 

She blushed deeply, f pleasure, ^ shame ; 
envy and indignation struggled on the faces 
of the other ladies, who hoped and feared to 
meet a similar fate. 

Toast-giving now smacked of exhaustion 
and tautology, everybody had been toasted^ 

I 2 
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from Tom Thumb to the Bishop of Oxford, 
and from Charles Kean to the Empress of the 
French. 

" Come along,'* groaned Plumper, " the 
brandy's all gone, let us go, too." 

"The ladies that can't get out,'' roared 
Boyce. 

" The ladies that don't want to," sang Ed- 
ward. 

For one whole week Saxon devoted himself 
exclusively to his country visitors. Under his 
patronage, they plunged into a course of 
gaieties far beyond their expectations: break- 
fasts in Worcester Gardens, pic-nics at Newn- 
ham, concerts at Magdalen, and a ball for the 
finish. What could woman want more ? But 
as Pooley had complained, the competition was 
something frightful ; words were struggled for, 
smiles almost fought for, and partners engaged 
two nights beforehand; corner-flirtations were 
nowhere : love had to be made in broad day- 
light, and then only by snatches: there were 
too many men, and, perhaps, even the ladies 
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began to dislike this system, which made them 
mince up their favours so very small, and dis- 
tribute them to so many devourers. 

The girls slept at the Angel, but boarded in 
Liberty Hall, when they found time for a quiet 
meal together, which was seldom. 

The happy hours Edward thus spent made 
him, after lengthened meditation, regret very 
deeply that the society of polished females was 
so ruthlessly denied to the under-graduates in 
term-time. 

It was on^ a Friday afternoon, they were all 
three to leave Oxford the next day, and had 
refused a water-party in favour of a peaceful 
afternoon together. Edward lolled on one 
padded window-seat, his sister on the other, 
while Lucy was reclining on the sofa. 

The windows were open, the beautiful sun, 
and the soft warm air poured in together : 
from a vase on the table the fragrance of the 
summer flowers caressed them as they came. 

At such a time the senses are buried in a 
Irance, thoughts swim in a golden dreamy sea, 
the head droops, and the heart is still. 
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But not with Edward, for opposite lay Lucy, 
watching him with her great dark eyes. 
Whenever he looked, her eyes were still upon 
him, and his would soon drop, for he, at times, 
fancied that if he withstood her look, those eyes 
would burn through his brain, and so into the 
bottom of his soul. And yet he could not 
avoid them long ; his glance would soon steal to- 
wards her again, and, bolder each time, learn to 
fight bravely in this duel of magnetic, mesme- 
rising love. 

" Ah,*' sighed he, " and we must soon go !" 

" To-morrow," she replied, sighing too. 

" What are you two panting about ?" cried 
Jane. ^* Caught up in the sentimentals ? 
Well, that I should see the day ! Lucy Led- 
diard in the doldrums ! ha, ha, ha !" 

"You unromantic creature! do you know 
you have woke me out of a most delicious 
dream ?" (a roguish little look at her dream). 

" Did I ?" said Jane, with impassibility ; 
" but O !" she cried, almost breathlessly, " O, 
what a love of a bonnet 1 Lucy, do come and 
see ! O, Lucy !'* 
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" What sort of a bonnet is it ?" asked Lucy, 
very languidly. 

** Oh, I can't describe it I be quick, or you 
wUl lose it'' 

^' If there was any chance of my getting it 
I'd come, but as it is, I'm veiy comfortable 
here." 

" If you are comfortable, I wish you'd stay 
for ever," said Edward. 

" What a pretty speech ! Quite e-lab-o-rate, 
wasn't it, Jane ?" 

Jane was staring out of window. 

" What is it this time, Jane ?" asked her 
brother, " bonnets or whiskers ?" 

Jane did not look round. 

Edward became inquisitive, and walked to- 
wards her with the intention of seeing this ab- 
sorbing phenomenon ; but he could not get s^ 
far. Lucy was now in a sitting posture, and 
as he passed the sofa, she appeared to find it 
too large for her, and smoothed one side of her 
gown, and sidled a little on the other. He 
took the hint and sat down. 
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They did not talk very loud, and the pheno- 
menon in the street stiU remained. 

Even sisters can adjust their curiosity to cir- 
cumstances — now and then. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SECLUSION. 



" What a spectre of a dead university — ^what a skeleton of 
empty colleges — what a funeral of the Muses, and a carcass 
of decayed literature." — lightpoot's UlIis oration. 

When shops are shut, and lamps unlighted, 
when the walks are deserted, and the streets 
unfilled, when the gates are closed, and shutters 
are displayed, when the Isis is calm, and the 
Cherwell reposes, when Godstow is empty, and 
Iffley mute — 

When your scout, in a straw hat and a light 
coat, elbows you jauntily in the High, when the 
college cook passes you in a Hansom as you 
trudge wearily ; when the cad everywhere apes 
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the gentleman, and the gentleman is no longer 
seen — 

When the gentle mother sits veiled in sack- 
cloth and moans the desertion of her sons, 
when she receives no answer to her cries but 
dull sad echoes from the empty halls — 

It is time that we also depart to other scei^es, 
and turn our eyes from the atrocities perpetrated 
on the once hallowed soil. 

Then come to the country — not to the vil- 
lages near Oxford, where pale faces and hag- 
gard looks still tell of bad men and ruined 
women — let us find some spot far removed from 
this tainted sphere: where cheeks are red as 
cherries, and teeth shine like pearls : where eyes 
glow with innocent mirth: where the dear, 
sunburnt skin tells its joyful tale of health and 
work : where arms are strong, and bosoms full, 
and hearts gay : where they speak their honest 
country twang, and laugh their own honest, 
tuneless laugh : where the houses do not stop 
the sun, and the blue sky can only be hid by 
the thick green leaves : where even when it 
rains, the earth is perfumed, and the birds sing, 
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and the drops falling, sing back to them in 
return. 

A beech-wood forest, so intersected by paths 
and cart-ways, so halved by a broad white turn- 
pike road, and so parcelled out to different pro- 
prietors, and under different names, that to the 
inhabitants it is a forest no longer. But we 
who come from the city are ignorant of these 
small distinctions, and look upon it with a 
foreign and a truthful eye; we stand on the 
steep green hill above, and look down upon a 
plain of green wavy tree-tops, which only end 
with the horizon itself. And even when we 
descend and walk within its shades, it is 
mighty still; for though we find fences, and 
mounds, and such small land-marks, which as- 
sign small limits, we loiter on and find no out- 
let ; art has divided this wood into copses, but 
nature permits it to be a forest. 

And now we know where we are, for we have 
come into the Green Way ; we walk along this 
old disused road, which, man having dug out 
and relinquished, God has taken to himself 
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again, and has clothed with soft verdure, and 
raised up blooming flowers, and has embalmed 
in sweet shades. 

The section on the left hand is called Stoke- 
wood Charity, the property of the Institution 
from which it has received its name. On the 
right is Blakey's Grove, — proprietor, Richard 
Saxon of Blakey's, Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant, 
and Justice of the Peace. 

Unlike most country gentlemen, who, now-a- 
days, are levelled into timber-merchants by 
Tand-taxes, and wood-taxes, and every other 
species of known tax under an English sky, 
our Lord of the Manor has not been felling 
timber lately. The ruts of the cart-roads are 
choked up with grass and even violets: the 
gate is black, and covered with white moss, 
though with the stile, the bark from the upper 
bar is worn away by rustic sittings, and the 
path trod into distinctness by rural feet. 

Let us go through the gate, for we have 
long passed the regions of padlock-land : it will 
not open though, which is almost the same. To 
climb the stile is a task of difficidty and exertion ; 
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but courage — obstacles are only made to be 
surmounted. 

The grey roots of the beech trees ridge 
themselves across the path like half-sunken 
rocks in a dusky sea : the tall thick rye-grass 
skirts the side: the white anemone grow in 
crowds beneath their shade. Wood-mice rustle 
in the brambles close by, and scudding off, 
vanish ambiguously. A brood of young jays 
flutter on before us, their blue, red, and white 
plumage flashing between the slender trunks 
of the trees : a magpie cackles unseen but near ; 
by her unequal triumphant cry she is feeding 
her young. A wood-pigeon flaps loudly off 
from the tree above us; we can see the nest 
with its dry twigs laid flatly on each other, and 
we hear the hen-bird cooing softly in the 
distance. 

Do you see that semicircle of blue sky in a 
line with the ash tree ? That is where we are 
going ; already paths become numerous, joining 
each other from a hundred points, and all ra- 
diating towards the light : now we pass 
through a plantation of flrs; they are young, 
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but very thids and high : now we can see the 
thatched roof of the pig-stye: now stacks of 
billet wood appear: now a group of black 
kennels, and from their interiors spring forth 
savage dogs, who, with bristling hair, expanded 
eyes, chains taut, and water-dishes overturned, 
yell at us as we pass. 

The mansion house is called Blakey's, and 
Blakey's will ever be its name. An effort was 
once made to change it, which failed gloriously. 
Mr. Saxon had married a young lady of the 
mould he had long been in search of: she pos- 
sessed those three Bs, one of which makes a 
common-place match, two a good marriage, but 
all three a miraculous alliance. She had Birth, 
she had Beauty, and she had Blunt. But she 
had also a taste for degraded fiction, by which 
I mean the moral and insipid productions 
which lumber the shelves of our Nisbetts, and 
our Rivingtons; thus, having been brought 
up all her life in town, and scarcely knowing a 
cabbage from an artichoke (off the table), gorg- 
ing herself as she did on this abandoned litera- 
ture, she left London in a state of ungrateful 
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exultation, actually burning to plunge into an 
existence of pet lambs, and blue ribbons, night- 
ingales, and cow-milking. 

Gloomy resignation succeeded the nausea 
which first seized upon her ; but after a time 
she became completely naturalized, and fell into 
that comfortable lethargy which, in time, de- 
scends like a distillation of poppy-seeds upon 
the real habitude of the far interior. 

But on her first arrival, she showed the 
greatest dissatisfaction with everything, and 
desired innovations. Blakey's was a vulgar 
name, it must be called * The Sylvan Cot ' for 
the future, if she was to remain there. So it 
was called * The Sylvan Cot * for a little while, 
till circumstances compelled its resignation. 
Visitors from the ^ clearings ' would stop at 
cottages and ask their way to * The Sylvan Cot,* 
but no such place was known. '' It ain't any- 
where's in this country, us be very well assured 
of that." And when they found that the 
stranger-gent thought * our squoire' lived at • The 
Sylvan Cot,' the stranger-gent was instantly 
set down as an impostor, and was returned 
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those pithy and unintelligible replies which the 
labouring population can so skilfully employ. 

No, and they wouldn't give in : " Their rights 
was their rights : they didn't know no * Sylvan 
Cot/ and they 'ouldn't; he might raise their 
rents, and drap their wages, bnt he couldn't 
make um call that was which wasn't :" and so 
it became Blakey's again. 

Inference — people are only Whigs where 
the privileges of others are concerned. 

Blakey's was small for a manor house, but it 
had been largened as well as modernized under 
the restless auspices of the town-wife. A ve- 
randah had been hitched on to one side, with 
trellis-work and creepers, the drawing-rooms 
had been remodelled, the front garden made a 
lawn of, a green-house erected, exotics intro- 
duced, and a fish-pond scooped out. 

But the polluting hand of the improver in 
white apron and shirt-sleeves had been held 
back from the old dining-room : the latticed 
windows wxtc still latticed, the broad fire-place 
remained broad, the deep warm dingles pre- 
served their homely and primitive appearance. 
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It is not often that one finds, even in a 
wooded country like this, a house in the very 
heart of a wood ; it was actually half a mile 
from the public road. The ancestor-Saxons 
had all spent their quotas in felling the timber 
round the house, and digging up the roots 
from below the soil : but the present proprietor 
had attacked his enemy with a vengeance, and 
had appended turf and roses ornamental, to the 
previous currant-bush and cauliflower useful ; 
afler the first three years' onset, matters were 
taken more calmly, but stiU civilization pro- 
gressed, and the circle round the house widened. 
Occasionally a tree was cut down, after which a 
little grubbing, followed by bramble clearing, 
digging, hoeing, sowing, reaping, &c. Then 
there were moss-bowers, and seats of yew-tree 
round the garden edge, and by the borders of 
the gravel walks half hid in the low drooping 
foliage. 

Hares frisk on the lawn in the early morn- 
ing, or the evening dusk ; rabbits doze beneath 
potatoe blossoms, and ruminate on young cab- 
bages; squirrels spring from bough to bough 
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with tails curled over their backs, and diving 
coquettishly into their dray in the big larch- 
tree. By day the thrush^ the blackbird, and 
the turtle-dove ; by eve the brown moths and 
the little bat-mice fluttering, and later still, 

** What Bird so sings, yet so does wayle P 
O 'tis the Bavished Nightingale, 
Jug, Jng, Jug vereu she cries. 
And still her Woes at Midnight rise." 
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CHAPTER XL 

ENNUI. 

" Thougli many much mislike the long — '* 

EoBJBBT ov Fanct. 1552. 
" We are dead while we are aliye, and onr houses are so 
much our tomhs that a man might write our epitaphs upon 
our very doors." — Seneca's Epistles. 

It was hot ; nature was stifled, and smothered 
in a tepid trance : the leaves shrivelled up, the 
grass drooped, the air was in a blaze. 

Edward sat in the big moss-bower on a 
wooden seat, his feet rested on the pebbled 
floor; insects dropped down upon him from 
the roof, he did not brush them off; an ear- 
wig crawled up his trowSers, he paid no heed 
to it — it was too hot. 
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" You are very kind ; I'm to bowl and fag 
out in the sun, while you stand in the shade 
doing nothing." 

"Then you shall have the bat, and I will 
bowl to you as long as you like ; I'd prefer that 
of the two between ourselves." 

" And I have to fetch all the balls behind 
wicket ! Thank you for nothing." 

"Don't be cross, dear," said Jane, putting 
her arm round his neck and kissing him, " it 
isn't my fault, you know." 

"Damn it, don't do that," roared her 
brother, shaking himself furiously, " how 
beastly hot you have made me !" 

" If Lucy had kissed you instead of me," 
hinted the young lady, slyly. 

He tried to form his face into indifference, 
but it would not do. 

"I wish she was here now," growled he, 
having convinced himself it was impossible to 
be lethargic on such a subject. 

" So do I." 

" Great bore her living so far of." 

" It is a nuisance." 
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" We've only seen her twice since the 
Regatta." 

'' Three times, isn't it f 

"No, I was out when she came up here, 
bother it ! Why didn't she write beforehand ?" 

** Really, Edward, she came up to see me, 
knowing very well that I should be at home : 
and I assure you, now I remember, that she 
did not appear at all annoyed at your absence." 

Edward looked incredulity. 

" When are you going to play your next 
cricket match ?" 

*' In about ten days' time. I must get up 
my bowling to astound the boors." 

Jane stro)ced a rumple in her gown, hummed 
a snatch, and said very carelessly, 

" Mr. Walsh plays with you, doesn't he ?" 

It was his turn now; he stared at her in 
quizzical sarcasm for a moment or so. 

" I shall see him in Haley to-morrow." 

" Shall you ? With a fal la la la, fal 
la—'' 

" And rU ask him." 

" You needn't say I wanted to know." 
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" I shall make a point of doing so." 

" I beg you will do nothing of the sort/* 

" I shall tell him that you are positively 
anxious." 

" O, how can you ?" 

" And that you expressly commissioned me 
to—" 

" Edward, I must insist — " 

But Edward had forgotten the heat, and was 
rushing towards the house in triumphant glee. 

"There, my precious brother," she solilo- 
quised, " I shall always know, for the future, 
how to draw you into good spirits. You are 
welcome to throw stones at me, if the exercise 
does you good." 

So retirement, even amongst the most beau- 
tiful scenes, is distasteful to the young gentle- 
man of twenty ; and society in a dirty town is 
preferable to solitude in a paradise, is it ? 

Nothing is more delightful than country life 
in the abstract, or a well-populated district, but 
to the restlessness of youth nothing is really 
more distasteful. 
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Saxon, who had read very hard at Oxford, 
where there were many temptations, promised 
himself still greater exertions at home. He did 
not know that these very temptations were his 
spur ; man must have something to climb over 
or to push aside ; where there are no obstacles 
there is no progress. 

So the whole days which he devoted 
at first to his Euripides, grew small by de- 
grees dwindling at length into odd, irregular 
half-hours. And once having given in to 
the twin demi-Beelzebubs, Laziness and En- 
nui, he found that these half-hours grew 
longer, heavier, wearier, each time he tried 
them. Finally, his reading became a heartless 
mockery of the ancients, (not to mention those 
who paid for his education) ; having opened 
his Medea, his Lexicon, and his Greek gram- 
mar, he would take up Punch in cold blood, 
and scan its facetious pages with a hardened 
smile. 

Those who are idle in the country must be 
dull, and in a month's time Master Edward be- 
came a wretched young man. 

VOL. I. K 
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Once a week only he saw society and forgot 
his misery, for once a week he went to Haley. 

It is a Thursday morning, and Haley market- 
day. 

Edward is happy, for it is sunshiny, and the 
pleasantest part of the week is before him. 
He is dressed in his new Oxford clothes, and 
as he lounges through the drawing-room on his 
way out, looking very handsome, and drawing 
on his tight-fitting Woodstock gloves, his 
mother stops him, and kisses him, and looks at 
him with eyes of admiration. He treats this 
mark of affection with a cavalier air, almost too 
abruptly, but she is watching him with a 
mother's piercing look, and has detected his 
disguised smile of satisfaction. 

After all, a mother must be a mother. This 
one dosed herself diurnally with castor oil till it 
had turned her into a peevish invalid ; she had 
read silly and wicked books (ay, wicked, though 
they pretended to be so good), till she had 
learnt to look on all amusements as criminal ; 
and selfish, as all these people are, had implored 
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her son and husband to become ascetics, be- 
cause it suited her to be a Nazarite. But she 
was a mother ; and she is watching him now 
as he rides away, with a mother's eyes, and a 
mother's heart. 

He trots across the common where the hot 
sun beats down on him, and ambles down the 
hill through a vagrant section of the forest; 
now through a plain of corn-fields and low 
hedges, now under the shade of elms and oak 
trees, till at last he finds himself on the top of 
Red Hill. 

Beneath lies a beautiful picture : the town 
of Haley, embosomed among wooded hills, 
environed by green pastures, watered by a deep, 
still river. 

On the sides of the hills opposite, noble 
mansions peep out from the dark green woods, 
like bright stars from a midnight sky. 

There arc lands I have heard beyond the 
wide seas, more beautiful than we poor 
Northerns can conceive, but also that though 
enchanting they are no less fatal. The atmo- 
sphere is tainted with horrible fevers, plains ap- 

K 2 
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parently bright and green are noisome abysses, 
the fruits hanging down are a banquet of death, 
and loathsome reptiles lurk in the soft warm 
grass. 

To live there is to die. 

Such is Haley-on-Thames ; with its blue 
river, verdant fields, dark woods, hanging cliflfe, 
no town could be more picturesque ; with its 
relaxing air, and insipid inhabitants, none could 
be more fatal to the mind. 

It is buried in sloth, immured in apathy ; 
nature itself is inanimate; its horses droop 
their ears and crawl ; its pigs only grunt in the 
cold weather ; its fowls roost by day-light ; its 
canaries do not sing, its babies do not squeal, 
quarrels are only sulky ones, and large families 
within the magic circle are never obtained. 

Once a brisk little coaching town, Haley has 
been levelled into this by the railways. 

Edward jogged down Red Hill, adjusting 
his toes, and his bridle-hand, and his steed's 
head, and his own coat-tails over the crupper 
in the best equestrian style ; down a lane. 
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through fifty dirty yards of houses, men, women, 
and children. 

Thence into a broad street passing the Town- 
hall, waving his hand to his friends congregated 
beneath its roof, and turning into the yard of 
his favourite inn. 

" Let me see," he muttered, looking up at 
the town-clock, " half-past twelve ; these fellows 
won't have done yet for half-to-hour. A whole 
half-hour in Haley is a great deal ; no billiard- 
table) too hot to scull, no time to fish, nobody 
worth the trouble oflifting a knocker for ; potter 
about." 

He pottered about for half-an-hour. 

It was market-day ; therefore there was one 
pile of crockery spread out on the road, four 
pigs, six hen-coops with fowls, two green- 
grocery establishments under a temporary awn- 
ing, a few carts, and a horse standing out in 
the middle of the road by itself. 

Haley Market ! 

Underneath the piazza the market business 
was going on ; it was an apology for a market- 
house — the piazza. Against the pillars were 
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placed sacks ; these were grain samples ; twenty 
gentlemen clad, to speak generally, in brown 
holland and white drill, stood about in groups, 
conversing eagerly, but also with an air of pro- 
found wisdom. 

The mouth of each gentleman contained a 
limited quantity of corn-grains ; these, when 
thoroughly chewed, were expectorated, and their 
places supplied by* fresh handfuls. 

All were bargaining, except a few whose 
faces wore a more stern, anxious, business-like 
expression than any of the rest, and who ap- 
peared to have less command over their tem- 
pers and their tongues; these were men who 
kept up appearances and overdid them ; if they 
had nothing on their hands, all the more reason 
that people should not know it. 

Studied indifference, eruptive anxiety, grave 
dissent, and querulous expostulation, were 
planted by turns on the faces appending the 
brown holland coats, and the white drill 
trowsers. 

These persons had been born and educated 
without the precincts and atmosphere of stupid 
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Haley; they therefore possessed passions and 
emotions in common with the great mass of 
mankind. 

Standing near the door of a small tavern 
were three men, apparently opposed both in 
character and objects to the other farmers, 
millers, and corn-dealers present. Their faces 
seemed to grow broader every minute, and their 
mouths to be nearer their eaw, and their teeth 
more plain to the beholder, and their eyes to 
grow more bright, and their sides to oscillate 
with a jollier, sprightlier vibration. You would 
have thought they only came to market (as a 
good many do, by the bye) to crack jokes, tell 
stories, plague their earnest friends, and go 
home with red faces in the afternoon. No, these 
men were doing as much grave, stern business 
as any other three in the market, only they did 
it in their own way ; they fought very merrily 
for their sixpennies a quarter, but not one 
would budge a fraction till he was driven to it. 

After any given round was over, the two 
combatants would try to look unhappy and ill- 
used, and each pulling out his note-book with 
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dolorous indecision, and each grumbling, would 
confirm the bargain on pencil and paper ; after 
which, each congratulating himself on having 
cheated his neighbour, they would adjourn 
lovingly to The Flowing Spring^ and reconfirm 
the bargain on glass and tea-spoon. 

Hobbes, farmer of the old school, who had 
been initiated by his father into the practical 
part of farming, and had known in his younger 
days what it was to have a smock-frock, and 
sometimes a cudgel, on his back, was bluff, 
hearty, honest, and a little vulgar. 

Miller Betteridge wore the voluntary uniform 
of his profession : white hat, and greyish gar- 
ments. He also wore forte^ a broad open 
face; pianissimo^ a very business-look about 
the eyes. 

Walsh, No. 3, was a representative of the 
young gentleman farmer of the present day. 
He had been educated at Winchester, to be 
plucked at Exeter; now (Stat 27, he farmed 
his own land, kept a choice cellar, a tidy stud, 
an excellent kennel, two gamekeepers, and — 
and — a poor relation. He had won his silver 
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sculls at the Haley Regatta, a prize bat from 
the Maidenhead Cricket Club, and a first-repu- 
tation in the three counties. He dropped into 
market at the nick of time, neither a moment 
too soon or too late for the cream of the busi- 
ness. By working hard against tradition, and 
using the science of the present age instead of 
the ignorance of the past, he had to undergo a 
long quarantine of abuse and depreciation from 
the intelligent clod-hoppers. But soon they 
began to respect him, and to scratch their polls 
'while their eyes grew round with astonishment, 
as they chewed the contents of his sample-bag, 
always so hard, so plump, and so juicy. 

At a quarter past one, Saxon approached the 
group. 

" Ah, Edward, how d'ye do f'— Walsh. 

" Glad to see you again, Sir, brought a nice 
day with you.*' — Betteridge. 

" Morning, squire.'* — Hobbes. 

" Business over yet ?" 

" I've had enough of it," said Betteridge, 
" here's Walsh been doing me right and left ; 
time we stopped, I think." 

K 3 
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"You know what that means, don't you, 
Edward ? He's the worst man to treat with I 
know ; not only legs you out of your money, 
but abuses you into the bargain." \ ■ 

" And when he gets the worst of the bar- 
gain r 

" I have never had an opportunity of solving 
that problem, unluckily." 

Betteridge not understanding the last sen- 
tence preserved a bewildered silence. 

" And how have you got on, Hobbes ?" 

" I see as it's time I givM this here business 
up, all in all, squire ; for I does nothing but 
spend money, and larns nothing, 'xcept that 
other folk be wiser than I be." 

" You are all of you very unfortunate ; but 
what do you say to luncheon ?" 

" Tm peckish for one," said hearty Hobbes. 
"Who's to order grub?" 

" I've done that," answered Edward, " now 
we'll toddle down to the Bull." 

They toddled down the white street as the 
piazza became bare, and the brown and white 
farmers crowded off to the Ordinary ; as the six 
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hen-coops were borne off, and the green-gro- 
ceries were vanishing ; as laziness in rags lolling 
at corners glared with duU vacant eyes ; as the 
errand-boy loitered, and the tourist yawned, and 
the maid squeezed her mop with slovenly lan- 
guor; as Farmer Grindhard drove home his 
starved, threadbare pony, and his miserable 
gig with its unwashed wheels, and the straw 
peeping from Its cushions, and a bystander ex- 
ploding into supernatural, un-Haley laughter, 
and the untipped ostler scowling from the 
yard. 

The Black Bull was situated on the river's 
brink ; it commanded a fine view, and con- 
tained a pretty bar-maid ; this duplex property 
did not fail to exert a certain degree of influence 
on the tastes of our quaternity, who were par- 
tial to the picturesque, whether displayed on 
the face of nature, or exhibited on the coun- 
tenance of female humanity. 

A small parlour, second floor, overlooking 
the Thames, sporting prints on the wall, orna- 
ment; white cloth, knives and forks, ^BelFs 
Life' on table, utility. 
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" I forgot it was your day, Saxon, thought it 
was Hobbes*/* 

"Ay, you'd allers like it to be mine; you 
know I give the best feed of any/' 

" Query," said Edward. 

" Koom, koom ; didn't you have a rare blo^ 
out mv last time ?'* 

m 

"Yes," said Walsh, "but you forget that 
YOU commissioned me to order it." 

" When one man orders and his friend 
pays,'* observed Edward, " the table is generally 
good." 

" What is for lunch ?" 

" Stewed eels ; Haley, you know, is famed 
for them all over the county, and Mrs. Messen- 
ger is famed for them all over Haley." 

" I hope it's a nice heel," said Hobbes. 

" I saw it taken myself." 

" Yur did ! Where fra-m ?" 

" Out of the river to be sure." 

" Ay, but whereabouts ?" 

" Just under the window." 

" What, alive !" 

"Yes, alive and slippery. There, you can 
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see that large wooden box in the shallow, can't 
you ? They keep a lot of them there, in good 
spirits — '* 

*' Of wine ?" 

" No, of water ; but here it comes." 

" Ah, Mary—" 

" My name ain't Mary, Sir." 

" Give her one with plenty of syllables, 
Hobbes ; what are you about, man ?" 

" Well, Henrietta, then." 

"My name's Jane, Sir, if you wants to 
know." 

Walsh blushed a little. 

" Well, Jane, you're a very pretty girl." 

" And you're a very ugly man, Mr. Hobbes." 

"He that degrades himself a little, de- 
serves to be degraded a great deal," whispered 
Walsh. 

" What will you take to drink, gentlemen ?" 

" O, bring a jug of your best draught ; and 
I say, Jane, perhaps Mr. Hobbes would be glad 
of a scent-bottle." 

" Darn her, she hits hard, though she be a 
little, un," reflected Hobbes, out loud. 
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" Pooh ! try her again, you'll get the best of 
it next time." 

Jane, who was slightly pock-marked, soon 
came back with an arch look, and a large brown 
jug; passing round the table, she poured out 
the beverage with her own red hand, and ogled 
Walsh, whom she admired, and for whose sake 
she snubbed Hobbes. 

" rd rather kiss you than the tumbler, my 
dear," said the undaunted farmer, as he raised 
the latter to his lips. 

" And I'd rather kiss the tumbler than you," 
replied Jane. 

The hint was taken, and Hebe emptied 
Walsh's proffered glass with gusto and gra- 
titude. 

" Jane's humour is broad, bitter, and effec- 
tive," said Edward ; " her repartees are only 
retorts, but they do their business downright 
well. Never you mind, Hobbes, try her again, 
third time's never like the rest." 

" No, I've had enuff of it for one day ; no, 
darn it, not if I knows it. She wouldn't be a 
bad-looking gal if some donm'd fool hadn't 
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walked over her face with hob-nail boots on 
when she was asleep, but she's as huncid as 
huncid can be.** 

Thev eat their stewed eels, and finished off 
with brown bread and Stilton ; their finale 
consisted in cosy postures, cold gin-and-water, 
and Walsh's Havannahs. 

" I wish I could get something as 'ud draw," 
growled Hobbes, who had chewed the end of 
his cigar into a pulpy, poreless mass. 

" Try the landlady when the bill comes in," 
said Betteridge. 

"I'd rather have summat younger than 
her." 

"Then there's the maid; "you'll find her 
answer on a pinch, I'll warrant," said Walsh. 

" He's drawing after her to my mind," said 
Betteridge. 

" But not to hers," said Edward. 

"She's made me draw in my horns, how- 
ever." 

"Marry her, farmer, and she'll soon draw 
'em out again for you." 

" There, there," said Walsh, " let us attack 
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him with anything but puns, they are more 
painful to the bystanders than the subject." 

" You should hear Jameson," said Betteridge, 
'' he'll lay hold of a word, and make it change 
colour twenty times a minute, like a chameleon." 

" Puns are the debasements of jocularity, as 
conundrums are the tail-wheat of riddle- 
making ; punning is a filthy habit, which un- 
less it is forcibly restrained at the outset, will 
grow upon a man, tyrannize over him, and 
render him a nuisance and a bug-bear to his 
fellow-creatures."- 

"Well but, Walsh, Jameson, you know, 
could do better things than that. Did you ever 
hear of that story of the fire and the foot-pan, 
at the—" 

"Ah! teU him that," said Hobbes, "tell 
him that." 

" Jameson, you know — " 

" It's a capital story !" said Hobbes. 

** One winter when Jameson — ?" 

" A real downright stunner," said the farmer, 
nodding sternly at the company. 

" It was one bitter cold night — " 
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" And nobody couldn't make up a better,*' 
pursued the other stoutly. 

" Hem ! As I said before, Mr. Jame — " 

" The last part's the best," murmured 
Hobbes, in a hoarse pig's whisper, " where 
he—" 

"Why don't you be quiet, you thundering 
fool ?" roared Betteridge ; " can't you hold your 
cussed tongue still for half a minute, and let 
me speak ?" 

" I was only telling 'em to give hear to it, 
old fellow," protested Hobbes, anxiously ; " now 
don't 'ee come for to go for to blame me ; it 
worn't my fault really." 

" Well, Jameson was a-stopping at that time 
with the Bairds, who live in that white house 
just above Miss Leddiard's, (Edward started) 
and had borrowed their trap to make a call 
over the other side of Haley. He didn't leave 
to come back till it had got dusk, and then he 
found there was a real January wind up, cold 
as ice, and sharp as a penknife, and pouring 
right down his throat ; then it began to sleet, 
and his fingers got so numbed, and he lost all 
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feeling of his toes, and he tried to warm 'em 
up a bit by stamping his hands^ and hitting his 
feet up against his ribs, but he only got worse 
and worse, till he was nearly starved with cold ; 
but presently the sleet stopped, and the clouds 
blew apart, and the moon shone on him a bit, 
and he saw the two gas-lamps of Haley down 
in the valley beneath him, and before long he 
was into the inn-yard, and the ostler along-side 
with a red worsted comforter and a lantern. 

" He mumbled out something, for he couldn't 
speak, and he staggered in-doors, for he couldn't 
walk rightly till he'd thawed a bit. 

" ' Betsy,' said he, ' where's a room with a 
fire?' 

*' * Private rooms both engaged. Sir/ said she 
shortish, " for you see he's an ugly man — " 

" Is he an ugly man ?" asked Edward hur- 
riedly. 

"Ugly as sin," answered Betteridge, with 
a surprised look, " ' but there's the commercial 
room. Sir — nice fire, there.' 

" When he got inside the room he looked for 
the fire, but he saw instead of it seven or eight 
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broad backs cuddled together, legs shoved into 
the grate, and heads held over their knees. He 
walked about miserable enough, till he had got 
hold of what little heat there was in the room ; 
but this didn't satisfy him, he wasn't exactly 
cold now, but he did not feel up to facing five 
miles more of a winter's night ; when a road 
first thaws it is dirty and full of puddles, it 
wants a good warm sun to come down upon it^ 
and dry it up ; so after a man's been frozen, 
the only thing to cure him is a roasting before 
a big hot fire. He had caught sight of little 
slips of this fire through the chinks of the 
commercial sides and legs, and he fretted sadly 
to see more. 

" All of 'em seemed comfortable enough, (no 
wonder) barring an old man in the best seat, 
a peevish-looking, grey-headed old man he was, 
with a pair of great top boots on, who kept on 
fidgetting his feet about, and muttering to 
himself like a termagant. 

" * Anything the matter, Sir,' asked one of 
his brother salamanders. 

•* ' Matter enough with my corns, drat 'em ; 
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they've been hurting me all day, and now they're 
killing me pretty nigh — ^if I could only see a 
doctor — ' 

" * Did you say a doctor, Sir ?' said Jameson. 

" ' Yes, I did/ 

" * If 1 can be of any use to you, Sir,* he 
said, rubbing his hands together, fit to take the 
skin off, as he'd seen doctors do when they had 
a case coming on, * I shall be only too happy/ 

" * Damme, Sir, you look too happy by half 
as it is ; why don't you tell me what to do, d'ye 
want to see me murdered before your eyes ?' 

" * Put the ailing members into — ' 

" * And where am I to get them, pray ?' 

" * I mean you must put both your feet — ' 

" * Then why don't you say so ? Can't you 
talk English to a sick man ?' 

" ' Both feet into a pan of cold water, and 
hold them there for a few minutes or so/ 

" * Pan of cold water, night like this ! well, I 
never heard — ' 

'^ ' Perhaps not, Sir ; and that will account 
for your sufferings on this occasion ; severe 
pains must be met with severe physics, extremes 
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counteract each other; corns arise first from 
the tightness of the boot, how evident then it 
must be that the first course should be re- 
moved, and the boot taken off/ 

" * I don't mind taking my boots off — ^yes, I 
will take my boots off — but putting them into 
cold water — * 

'^ ' The secondary cause is that morbid and 
unnatural heat which undue pressure invariably 
occasions; to alleviate its evil effects what more 
natural remedy can there be than cold water ?' 
" A growl of hesitation. 
" * No cure, no pay.* 

" * It ain't an experiment that's worth trying 
to my mind — * 

" ' So an unfortunate young man said to me, 
I think it was in June, the middle of June ; 
before a fortnight had expired, gangrene en- 
sued, amputation became necessary, and the 
poor fellow is a cripple for life — * 

"•Ring the bell, ring the bell, for God's 
sake — foot amputated — O dear, O dear — crip- 
ple for life — waiter ! waiter /' 

" * Betsey,' said Jameson calmly, * bring in a 
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boot-jack, a foot-pan half full of cold water, a 
chop, and a glass of hot brandy and water.' 

" ' Am I to drink the brandy and water, and 
eat the chop, too, Sir ?' asked the old man a 
little more cheerfully. 

" * The chop and the brandy and water are 
for myself, Sir,' answered Jameson with dignity. 

"The traveller lugged off his boots and 
stockings after some trouble, and displaying a 
pair of feet which might have been cleaner, 
plunged them with many oaths into the pan. 
The Commercials crowded round, staring into 
the water, as if they expected to see the feet 
to grow smaller during the ten minutes. Mean- 
time, Jameson having finished his chop — a very 
bad one — occupied as much of the fire-place as 
he comfortably could, and sipped his brandy 
and water with a tranquil and professional air. 

" Although the patient's feet were quiet, his 
tongue acted on reverse principles. 

" ' I can take my — toes out of this cold 

water now, can't I, doctor? I've had 'em in a 
quarter of an hour, I'll swear — ' 

" * Don't do that, Sir, any more, and don't 
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m ove your feet either for two minutes ; I will 
just run for. a towel and a box of ointment, 
which I apply in these cases/ 

" * I hope you found your supper comfortable, 
Sir?' 

" * The chop was a leetle red, Mrs. Jackson/ 

" * I'm very sorry, Sir, I'm sure.' 

"'Don't mention it, Mrs. Jackson; but I 
think, if you go into the Commercial room, you 
will see that I am a better hand at roasting 
than you are at a broil ; and if the chop wasn't 
quite done, you'll find somebody there who is — 
my trap, ready ? thank you/ " 

" I hear you bowl round-hand, Saxon, will 
you come down and give me a ball ? Hobbes 
will fag out, and we will put up the nets behind/' 

" And I have to go round, and see the 
bakers," said Betteridge, " after which will you 
come and dine with me ? I've only a leg of 
mutton and a milk pudding though/' 

All assented, then tossed up " odd man" for 
the one who should pay the bill ; the lot fell 
upon the unfortunate Hobbes, who made it an 
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opportunity of reconciling himself with the girl, 
by sUver-toned arguments ; after she had care- 
fully counted the money, comparing it with the 
bill, she rewarded him with confectioner's 
kisses, so much apiece ; and adjusting her ruf- 
fled garments, her dishevelled hair, and her un- 
jointed fastenings, she glanced at him with the 
innocent roguishness of the country maiden, 
and the guerdon which he pressed upon her in 
his heated flurried way, she having scrutinized, 
calmly put into her pocket. 

" What's made you so long, Hobbes ?" asked 
Edward. 

" What's made me so short, you mean," said 
Hobbes, 5ft. 7in. 

" And so very red," said Walsh, " I tell you 
what, my friend, you will be taken ill and will 
expire ; twelve of us will have to sit upon you, 
(there's plenty of room broad-ways,) and to bring 
in the verdict — Died by a visitation of servant- 
maid and apoplexy. 

Miller Betteridge lived about half a mile from 
Haley ; he therefore was to be considered safe 
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out of the pestilent and somniferous atmos- 
phere; this will partly account for his giving 
champagne ad libitum to his three guests, 
helped out with nice Madeira, and followed up 
by claret, and good sound port. 

It was very wrong of Walsh, who exclaimed 
in one of his crosser moments that Betteridge 
paid his necessaries by grinding flour, and his 
luxuries by sacking it. 

Edward has been lying prostrate for an op- 
portunity all desert time ; talking has been brisk, 
but now there is a lull, and behold ! he springs. 

" Betteridge, you say that Jameson is a nice 
feUow r 

" A very nice fellow ; do you know him, 

Walsh r 

'' Isn't he the man with a face like a poet 
bothered for a rhyme, and a terrific long nose, 
which always looks as if it was going to sneeze ?" 

" That's him." 

" Ah, he was pointed out to me once, and a 
good thing he did, told apropos." 

" Told a wha-at ?" 

•'Never mind, Hobbes. This Jameson 
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walked into the Commercial Room at Reading 
with a meerschaum in his mouth, took the 
paper and the best chair, and made himself at 
home. Every one stared, he looked at them 
good-humouredly, without appearing annoyed. 
Eyes failing, tongues began. * Are you aware, 
Sir,' said a man from the opposite corner, * that 
this is The Commercial Roomy Sir ?' 

" Jameson got up, and turning his nose up 
into the air, like an elephant's trunk, said, ' Ah, 
yes — smells like it' " 

" Jameson couldn't have done that without 
bis nose," said Betteridge. 

Edward had missed his spring, but he tried 
again. 

*' Sometimes stops at the Bairds, doesn't he ?" 

" Yes, he does." 

" They live near the Leddiards, don't they ?'* 

" Are you an admirer of Lucy Leddiard ?" 
said Walsh. 

" I think she's good-looking." 

" Good-looking, Sir ! she's allowed to be the 
handsomest girl in the county." 

" And how she rides !" exclaimed Hobbes, 
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" straight as a line ; nothing frightens her ; and 
don't she know every dog in the old Barkshire, 
and don't every dog know her ? and can't she 
holla, and yell, with her finger up to her ear, 
and Tally-ho when Charley gets away into the 
open ; and Whoo-hoop ! when he's killed under 
her horse's feet, as he has been, too, many and 
raany a time." 

" And what's a great deal funnier," said 
Walsh, " she's as silent as a mouse till the right 
moment comes." 

" Nobody couldn't be better," cried Hobbes, 
wrought into excitement, " nobody couldnH 
be better; there aint no foxes chopped in 
cover, and through her doings. Did ye 
ever see her on horseback, squoire, lor, she sits 
as if she'd been born there, horse and all ; and 
wha-at a figure she's got in a riding dress, and 
such a foot and ancle, and something more ; 
bless my soul ! one day when we were beating 
cover, a thorn caught her, and ripped her up, 
ripped her clothes up leastways, from — but 
there I can't say where it began, or where it 
ended. I couldn't take my eyes off her, dashed 
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if I could ; and when we got into Fotherwood, 
she made me ride the side where all the people 
were, * they'll be laughing at my petticoat,' said 
she. Though to be sure," philosophised the 
farmer, " the bramble hadn't left much to be 
laughed at." 

Edward was drawing figures in spilt wine, 
half vexed, half pleased. 

" She can be angry' as any one when there's 
a check," said Walsh, " but I'll say this for 
her, she always swears in French."" 

" Do you remember that wet day ?" said 
Betteridge, in his turn, "when you brought her in 
here after coursing, and she drank cherry brandy, 
and smoked those little cigars of mine, and made 
us all die with laughing for hours together ? 

"I never spent a nicer afternoon myself, 
said Walsh. 

" I should like to have been here, I should 
like to have been here," said Hobbes ; " I do 
love Miss Lucy ; she's always a kind word for 
everybody, dogs and all; always a smile on 
her lips, and a sparkle in her eye. Nobody 
ever seed her in a passion, for sartin." 
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*' Betteridge and Walsh looked at each 
other smiling. 

"You remember it, don't you?" said the 
latter. 

" Remember it ! ha ! ha ! it is not easy to 
forget a thing like that." 

" What was that ?'' said Edward. 

" Something that's best left alone, eh, 

Walsh r 

" / think so." 

" Do tell me ; Wakh, you would do me a 
very great favour, if you told me this." 

" Young tongues babble — eh, Betteridge." 

" Bad as a woman's." 

" If I promise to keep a secret," said Edward, 
tossing off three angry glasses of wine, " I keep 
it." 

" Well then," said Betteridge, " understand 
both of you, it goes no further than this room. 
It was last season, one damp morning, we were 
coursing home after a blank day; there was 
Walsh, Miss Lucy, Tom Ballard and myself; and 
there was the Honourable young Daldell, he was 
at college then like you are now, squire ; we had 
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left the rest, and were coming home to this very 
house by the road through the wood, and before 
long young Daldell and Miss Lucy lagged a 
little behind ; and he had been drinking out of 
his own pocket-flask, and out of a good many 
others, as a man is apt to do when it's a blank, 
and there isn't much else to think on ; and it 
wasn't long before he offended her in a way 
which he wouldn't have thought of, if it hadn't 
been for the brandy, and she gave it him pretty 
tightish, I promise you." 

" Horsewhipped him, eh ?" said Hobbes. 

" Rather." 

"Didit well, did she?" 

'^ Cut his coat all into rags in three 
minutes." 

Hobbes meditated. " Ah," said he, " she was 
always strong about the wrists, there's few as 
can throw the casting-net with her." 

£dward did not speak for some time. 

" It is best kept dark," said Betteridge, 
" none of us ever mentioned it before to- 
day." 

" I have always fancied," said Walsh, " that 
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the Haley folks got an inkling of it, they 
wont have much to do with her/* 

** They never would, she despises them all, 
and takes no trouble to hide it ; they are not 
the sort for her, you might as well put a swan 
into a horse-pond." 

They now began to inveigh very bitterly 
against Haley and the inhabitants thereof. 

•* There's no business to be done worth 
speaking of," said the miller, " if it wasn't for 
my London traffic I should soon have to shut 
up shop. There isn't a worse market in the 
three counties." 

" Except Watlington market which begins at 
half past six and leaves off half an hour before 
seven," put in Hobbes. 

" As for amusement," said Walsh, " there 
isn't a soul one can call on, a set of bloated 
shop-keepers and thin withered up old maids 
with Miss Cobb at the head of them." 

** Is Jameson a favourite in that quarter ?" 
said Edward negligently. 

*' What with Miss Cobb; not very likely 
when — " 
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" No^ no, with Miss Leddiard I mean." 

" O/* answered Betteridge with his foxy 
smile, " I don't know, for certain, but I have 
heard so ; his being ugly though — '* 

" Doesn't matter a straw," said Walsh, " a 
man with a tongue can do what he likes with 
the women." 

Hobbes. — ^And Jameson would talk a spar- 
row oflF a tree. 

Betteridge. — Or a dog's hind leg off. 

Hobbes. — It is hung in the middle and 
swings both ways. 

WaUh. — Or like a good razor which 
cuts backwards and forwards at the barber's 
wiU. 

Betteridge. — And if youv'e got pimples 
wont it make 'em bleed ! 

Poor Edward had to look out of the win- 
dow that they mightn't see his face. 

They went out on the lawn ; it was dusk ; 
the housemaids brought them coffee on a tray. 
Edward and Walsh sat a little apart from the 
other two. 
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" How do you like the country after Liberty 
HaUr 

" I hate it/' 

*' You ought to read/* 

" What out of term-time ?" 

** It is always term-time in the court of 



conscience." 



''Find me amusement and I wouldn't mind 
reading." 

"There's cricket." 

" Not a soul to play with till the evenings and 
then they prefer fuddling their time away over 
beer and skittles. Besides many young fellows 
who would otherwise come to play choose to stop 
over-hours and do piece-work up till dark." 

And he assumed an injured air as he related 
this instance of gross infatuation upon their 
part 

" Then there are country amusements." 

" Very few which can be enjoyed all to 
oneself." 

" Then there's — your sister." 

" Oh bother that." 

" But isn't she kind ?" 
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" Yes, she's kind enough." 

*' And she's a lively agreeable girl ?" 

" Ye — es, she's lively and she's agreeable, 
but that's not what one wants ; she is only a 
^ sister you know, and one sees so much of 
one's own sister, don't you see ?" 

" Not in the least." 

" Then you haven't got a sister." 

*' No, I wish I had." 

" That explains it is a thing which must 
be felt, to be understood." 

*' To return — you abhor the country." 

" Not by any means, I only abhor the want 
of society." 

" But the real country is made up of woods, 
fields, streams." 

" Well then I like the real country, when I can 
turn it to advantage, that is to say I like a 
field for a cricket-match, a wood for pheasants, 
and a stream for trout." 

" Ah you're no lover of nature." 

" O yes I am, but I don't like being cloyed 
with it." 

Here they were interrupted by Hobbes. 
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" I wer just a telling the miller about 
wha-at I said to old Grindhard yesterday." 

Walsh (rather hurriedly), — ^Yes you told 
me this morning. 

" O did I ? (sorrowfully) : but (brightening 
up) squire ain't heard it, ha' you V* 

" No, what was it ?" 

" I was a riding past Grindhard's front gate 
when who should I see there, but the old man 
hisself. 

" * Ah sais he, Hobbes I your'e just the 
man I want, come in will yer ?* 

'^ I expex I'm not just the man you wants, 
thinks I. I know'd he never asked nobody 
in unless It was to do a leetle bit of dirty busi- 
ness ; to pass off a 'orse as looked best in 
his own stable, or a 'effor as wornt of much 
account, or a pig as wornt of no service, or 
dung as was strawy, or grass as was docky, or 
wot not. Fust he takes me into his parler, 
and, sais he, * What'U yer have ?' Thinks I, 
he is going to drive a bargain and a half; he 
never would offer drink if he thought I'd 
swaller without, but wait a bit, old man, 
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thinks I, wait a bit, wa — i — ^t a b— i — t, 
w— ." 

" Yes go on." 

" O — so I sais, * Well, farmer,' sais I, 
* most of us have 'erd a great deal of your 
maraschiner, but none of us aint seen ut, 
wha-at dye say to half a glass of that ?' He 
giv' me a spiteful look from under his big 
bushy eyebrows, but he did go, and pulled the 
bottle out of the cubbord, and the cork out of 
the bottle. Then I lighted my pipe, for I knew he 
couldn't abide it, and got ready for business ; 
however I could see he didn't like to begin in a 
hurry, and after fidgitting about a bit he showed 
me a picture of hisself over the chindey ; there 
he was sure enough, blue coat, and nankeens, 
with a big sheep standing by him. Lor a massey 
knows where he got the clothes from, I aint 
seen 'im in nothing like it afore or since ; and 
a big sheep too, when he starves his'n down 
into atomize — them must have been his Hall- 
sigh-on days. One hand was shoved into his 
britches pocket, and the other was scratching fleas 
out of the sheep's back, or looked like it. 
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" ' Who dy'er think that is ?' sais he, looking 
at me as knowing as a nowl in a nivy bush. 

" * Nobody I knows sure — ^ly, be it/ sais I, 
staring like mad. 

" * Look at 'un again/ sais he, * p'raps youVe 
got a bad light/ 

" * Very good/ sais I, thinking o' my pipe, 
' drars like a steam ingin'/ 

'' ' I mean you ain't in a good place to see 
it, come into this corner — there !' 

''I lent against the wall, and squinted at 
it fit to bust myself. 

" ' It's thought a wonderful striking likeness,' 
sais he, looking curiously vexed. 

" ' Dare say it be by them as done it,' sais 
I. 

" * It's me then,' sais he, * and pipple do 
say it's as like as life.' 

" ' You,* sais I, * yoUf why lor bless 'ee ; 
that can't be you P' 

" ' Not me, why not ?' 

" ' Ho, ho ho ! ha ! ha ! O lurd, O lurd ! 
why man-alive that picter can't be you, it's 
got its hand in his pockit, that can't be right ; 
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ha^ ha, ha! there's many a time Fve seen 
you with your hand in other pipple's pockits ; 
but, O dear, O dear ! farmer-alive ! how could 
you be painted like that ?' and off I went, ha ! 
ha ! * yow,' sais I, ' you /* * Why not,' sais he, 
looking flared and wild like. * Why,' sais I, 
^ pipple have found you with your hand in 
their britches pockit, but yours do allers seem 
so unaccountable tight button'd up.' " 

"Did he ask you to buy anything after 
that?" said Saxon. 

"No, he forgot that, or likelier saw I was 
too sharp for 'un; but {sinking his voice) 
there ain't no doubt as he meant to hang 
into me sharpish ; you know I had been just 
over my place to see how things were a-going, 
and I had to go round by old farmer Grind- 
hard's front gate; and when I got near it, 
who should I see — " 

" Let's go in-doors," said Walsh, " Hobbes 
is a damned clever fellow you see, he makes 
the most of his own jokes." 

" He's like a good housewife," said Betteridge, 
"he not only gives us the joint, but when 
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that's done, serves up the meat cold, and 
hashed." 

They retired into a snuggery with a huge 
cigar box, and a dainty spirit-stand on 
the taUe before them. There they sang and 
chatted — songs and conversation alike un- 
printable. 

At last Edward rose, saying he wanted to 
go " h — o — ome ;" after a violent opposition, 
and protracted interval, his steed caparisoned 
and prancing was brought forth. 

The hospitality of the miller was true to 
the back-bone ; it extended to the guest's horse, 
as well as to the guest — your best touch-stone 
mind — he said he liked the oats to tickle 
their ribs. 

" When a horse has consumed a manger-full 
of oats, and its rider many glasses of brandy- 
and-water, hedges, ditches, trees, and houses, 
flit past like the sorrows of a child's life; 
hours dwindle into minutes, and time is 
nought. 

This young gentleman possessed a little pe- 
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culiarity which I will now bring before your 
notice. 

When his feelings were rendered susceptible 
under the banner of the goblet, he had a 
passion for writing fervid rhapsodies, and 
weeping over melancholy novels. 

Also, having put up his horse in the stable 
(how he managed it. Heaven knows !) he found 
himself in that well poised state when one 
can throw stones against maid-servants' win- 
dows, hard enough to wake the inmates, yet 
not so hard as to smash the glass. 

Three damsels in white neglig^ gave him 
entrance. 

His fingers itched for the pen ; but an ink- 
bottle is a dark substance, and is scarcely 
to be found with one candle, though the 
eye-sight be double. 

^ So he contented himself with ' La Dame 
aux Cam^lias;' he read the last half with 
his heart in his throat, and his vision dimmed. 

He blew out his candle after several puffs, 
and laid his head on a pillow wetted with 
many tears. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



blakey's v. rowstoke. 



" I am a jolly bowler."— old song. 

An event was about to take place: the 
Rowstoke Cricket Club had expressed a wish 
to play the return match with the Blakey's 
C. C. The challenge had been accepted. 

Like the charger waked by the distant notes 
of the war-trun)pet long unheard, the Lord 
of the Manor roused himself into existence 
once more. He no longer dozed in the dingle, 
his favourite seat both in summer and winter, 
no longer nodded in his arm-chair beneath the 
shade of the garden accacia. His brain was 
alive and restless ; he would walk violently 
up and down the room, or backwards and 
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forwards on the lawn ; sometimes with cheeks 
expanded, and eyes twinkling, and hands work- 
ing with glee ; sometimes with eyebrows drawn 
down, and pinced lips, and moody face, ac- 
cording as he reviewed the chances of the 
contest approaching. 

His very sleep was disturbed by terrible 
dreams — he was bowled out first ball, and 
furiously hissed by his own side ; or he missed 
their best man in the easiest possible catch ; or 
he struck savagely at leg balls which melted 
into air, or dropped softly off his bat into the 
wicket-keeper's hands; or worse still, the bat 
rooted itself into the ground holding him also 
fast, and that thus they stood forages, as it 
seemed, unable to stir. 

Then he would wake up, his wrinkled fore- 
head bathed in sweat, and his body trembling. 

This man was a red-hot lover of the game ; 
be was a cricketer, heart and soul. From the 
time that he had fingered the tiny bat, and 
dapped the soft ball of infancy, till now when 
his hair was grey, his arms weak, his hands 
tremulous, his sight dim, this mania had ever 
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retained its influence. When he became a 
school-boy he fought down the evil principle 
of tip-and-run, which demoralizes cricket, and 
induces carelessness in batting, established 
regular practice, and even succeeded in bringing 
about matches with other schools. He left 
early, but without regret ; he had made himself 
the head bat in the first eleven; school was 
too narrow a world for so great a soul, the 
cry of his heart was ever, excelsior^ higher, 
higher. But they sent him to sea, where he 
found but few opportunies for indulging his 
penchant. Undismayed, his thoughts still ran 
on the same topic, he brooded on it at the 
mast-head, in his hammock, at the mess- 
table; he thought of bats as he gnawed his 
biscuit, of stumps as he rolled on his knobby 
mattress, of balls as they helped him to his 
daily portion of middy's duff. Soon, he nursed 
his thoughts into deeds ; gradually the cricket 
ardour became infused into the breasts of his 
mess-companions, and he had primed them to 
touch-hole of expectation by the time the ship 
had cast anchor in Malta harbour. Here^ 
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through his exertions, a set of stumps, two 
bats, and five balls were procured, and cricket 
became the fashion. When sailors adopt 
fashions they soon make manias of them, and 
the middy had cricket to his heart's content; 
before long he discovered that he was the best 
player on the station. 

On growing up, he exchanged water for land, 
and a midshipman's berth which promised per- 
petuity, for an appointment in the E.I.C.S., 
which held forth changes of promotion. 
Cricket had been already imported ; he plunged 
into it with an ardour only rendered more 
imperative by a dreary cricketless sea-voyage. 
As before, he was promoted to the highest 
honours both in tent and field ; pluck and per- 
severance appointed him to the presidency of 
the club ; skill and experience raised him to the 
captaincy of the eleven. 

He was still young when he left India ; he 
entered London on a Sunday in July. 

There was to be a grand match at Lord's 
Ground the next day ; he had seen posters on the 
walls as he walked about. 
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He was driven to the ground in a carriage 
with four wheels : these had been invented since 
his youth, he trembled lest cricket should be 
also changed. 

His worst fears were verified; the whole 
aspect of the game was strange to him ; there 
wer6 no longer two stumps used, but three; 
the batsmen wore padded leggings, and gloves 
with India-rubber fingers to protect them from 
the ball ; they had parti-coloured shoes on, too, 
and he saw that there were spikes on the soles 
to prevent them from slipping. 

He sneered at the gloves and padding, con- 
templated with self-complacency his swollen 
finger, and the nail which had just begun to 
grow again, and remembering with pride the 
black, blue, and green spots which adorned his 
shins. He compared the well-made, spiked 
shoes with his own boots, clumsily rough-shod 
for the game, and laughed somewhat uneasily 
at dandyism. He took up a bat in his hand, it 
was light, elegantly shaped, delicately poised, 
and the handle protected by a thin black splice 
of whale-bone a few inches down the blade. 
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He thought of his own bamboo, Hindoo-con- 
structed, thick handled, dented bat, ^ith its 
row of double figures on the back — and shook 
his head. 

A bright axe was touching the bark of an 
old oak tree. 

But that which astonished him most was the 
bowling ; he saw the balls no longer delivered 
below the shoulder, and at the height of the 
knee, but with arm extended at right angles from 
the shoulder, and thence expelled with a strange 
velocity. 

He watched it all the morning without mov- 
ing, as one whose eyes are held by a sight 
monstrous and nigh incredible. When the bell 
rang for dinner, and the forms thinned, and 
the ground was clear, a boy came, and asked 
him if he would take a ball ; the boy provided 
four stumps, a bat, and a ball, and a small net. 
He was to receive half a crown, and to bowl 
for an hour. 

In three quarters of an hour the best bat in 
the Bengal Presidency had been bowled out 
seven times. 
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He went home ill and wretched. 

He travelled to Scotland, a country far 
beyond this new and absurd style of bowling ; 
there he married his first wife, and on the 
ensuing spring he recommenced operations in 
the cause of his favourite sport. 

The higher classes subscribed freely, for his 
wife had land ; the funds flourished, but that 
was all : he was beat to a dead stand. For even 
after the day's business the practice ground 
was meagrely attended, and when he de- 
sired them to devote an entire day in order to 
play a grand match, they affected to consider 
him a " wee bit daft," which is a verdict on 
which rich people are condemned to imprison- 
ment for life — by their relations. 

Cursing the land of caution and hotch- 
potch, cakes, barley-broth, and money-making, 
he dragged his wife from the home of her 
fathers, and transplanted her into Birkenhead- 
on-the-Mersey. It was in May as they were 
being driven to their new residence: suddenly 
he heard a sharp hollow sound : he started, 
wiped large drops of sweat from his forehead, 
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and listened intently : again he heard it above 
he rattle of the wheels : there was no doubt 
of it ; it was a cricket-ball hit by the bat. He 
stopped the cab, made a hurried unexplanatory 
excuse, jumped out, and ran quickly towards 
a row of railings and a small gate : he pressed 
through a group of spectators, and edged 
towards the wickets ; a ball was hit towards 
him, he stopped it cleverly, and threw it in 
well ; the players watched him : before long 
a volley-ball whizzed full towards him : he 
stept aside, and caught it gracefully with one 
hand. They applauded, and offered him the 
bat: he drove the first ball forward out of 
the ground. This was sufficient: his d^bAt 
was made: and they put him into the Liver- 
pool Match for the very next day. 

The same restlessness of disposition which 
drove him from the Navy into Hindostan, 
and from India homewards, propelled him from 
spot to spot, and county to county. On going 
over a new house in a district unknown to him, 
he would first enquire whether there was a 
cricket club in the neighbourhood, next to the 
rent, and such like, less important matters. 
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wherever he went it was to form or to improve ; 
wherever he left it was to be missed, and to be 
lamented. 

Finally having succeeded to the Manor of 
Blakey's, and having married a second wife, 
he pitched his tent for the remainder of his 
life : and there returning to the scenes, and 
bowling of his younger days, he spent quiet 
happy years, brooding sweetly on the memories 
of the matches that were past, and waiting hope- 
fully for the season that was yet to come. 

Five days beforehand were occupied in 
writing letters; he pinned a large sheet of 
paper against the dining-room wall, and on this 
he wrote day after day, as he received his replies. 

On Tuesday he talked of cricket all day 
long, relating exploits of others, and achieve- 
ments of his own : that night he sprang from 
his bed, and rushed across the room crying 
'•' I have it, I have it." 

He dreamt that he was catching the ball. 
« « * • 

For more than one long hour, Edward 
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tossed about on his sleepless bed; he longed 
for the morrow, and he wished to sleep that 
it might come the sooner : the shortest doze, 
and the lengthiest slumber are apparently the 
same: when the eyes are once shut, the 
scythe of Time works by steam. 

He was woke up in the early morning by 
the birds singing from the eaves, and by the 
sun pouring upon him from the bosom of a 
deep blue sky: he smiled a little, yawned a 
great deal, and tucked himself up into oblivion. 
Thence shaken by a hard hand, and a loud 
rough voice. 

" Come Ted, my boy : turn out, or away go 
your hammock lashings by the head." 

" It's only half past seven," murmured Filius 
in the stifled voice of sleep. 

" That's all, and enough too, when the game 
begins at half past ten. Up you come." 

« AU right." 

"You will get up, won't you? breakfast a 
little before eight, and lots to look after." 

" Yes I will be down," said Edward, in tones 
all but inaudible. 
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But the conscience of a late, riser is the 
conscience of a dentist. 

Before two minutes had elapsed, he snored 
loudly. 

All breakfast time, the Squire shook his 
head like Kiihleborn the uncle of Undine: 
it would rain, and there would be no saw-dust : 
the tents had not come yet, they would have 
to send for them all the way to Haley : Mrs. 
Johnson of the Horse and Jockey would make 
no end of mistakes with the dinner, and they 
all would be starved together. Jane prepared 
for, and accustomed to all this, eat her own 
breakfast and attended to his, only sweetening 
his tea a little more than usual. Not meeting 
with the slightest contradiction, he was com- 
pelled to stop through want of materials to 
proceed with : fires die out by themselves. 
The son determining to avoid them as much 
as possible, remained in bed till a quarter to 
ten. The mother always took her dry toast, 
cup of cocoa, and small bottle of castor-oil in 
her chamber. 

He slipped into the dining room, and there, 

M 2 
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thanks to bis sister, found a small tea tray 
with its white doth, loaf of home-made bread, 
fresh butter, and rich yellow cream. Four 
minutes and sister Jane appears with a tea- 
pot fresh from the kitchen-hob, and two eggs 
burning to the touch. 

" O you darling !'* he cried, quite touched 
by these substantial tokens of affection. 

" There now, don't bother me with your epi- 
thets, but eat your breakfast while you can." 

"This is the stuff to bowl on," said he, 
slicing off the top of an egg, and wringing his 
finger-tips in the air, with an exclamation. 

" And the stuff to swear on, apparently." 

" Never mind, a little pain gives another 
charm to the pleasure which succeeds." 

** See what it is to have a sister," 

" And see what it is to have a brother, who 
draws out all the retrieving points of her 
character." 

" Here's papa coming ; now then." 

" Ton my word it's too bad 1 it's too bad ! 
Only just up, and I've been working like a slave 
for the last hour and a half! But this is the 
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last time mind ; after this season / don't play 
cricket any more, and I don't take any more 
trouble about it; then you'll know what it 
is!" 

The old gentleman had said this every year 
for the last lustrum, and meant it, too ; but 
when May came round again, and the news- 
papers teemed with cricket columns, he would 
be at it as bravely as ever : mowing and rolling, 
canvassing subscriptions, handling the pen, 
wielding the bat. 

" There was nothing for me to do if I had 
got up, except fretting myself.** 

" You might have seen whether the tents 
were come." 

" So I did — out of my bed-room window.'* 

•* And whether they were putting them up 
properly." 

" Which 1 never could understand." 

" You won't be fit for anything after all this 
lying in bed." 

Edward divided his bread and butter into 
small square equilateral knobs. 
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"We shall have the whole side waiting for 
us!" 

And swallowed his dice with deliberation. 

" Have you got your shoes and pads ? O, 
no, of course he hasn't I Here^ Jane, do do 
something, and don't sit there, gaping like a 
child ! By Jove, Sir, I'll cut you out of the 
game !" 

" Here you are Ted/' said his sister, " bat, 
pair of pads, one left hand glove — ^you only use 
one I think — hat and shoes; is that right? 
There, run along with you." 

" When will you get out of this beastly 
habit of lying in bed ?" said Saxon senior, as 
Saxon junior was putting on his high-lows, 
" it will be your bane through life ; you'll never 
be fit for anything." 

" O, I know a recipe, papa ; we'll make him 
marry. ^ There was young Mr. Simpson, ter- 
ribly lazy in the morning, I believe ; but now he 
is completely altered, poor man I His wife has 
stuck him between a Scylla and a Charybdis — 
punctuality or starvation. 
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No general on the eve of a great battle ever 
reviewed all the chances of war In a more 
anxious spirit than did the Captain of the 
Blakev's Eleven, and no man ever took less 
pains to hide the real state of his feelings. 
By the time they had reached the Horse and 
Jockey, rendezvous general, he had settled it 
firmly in his mind that Brewer their fast 
underhand bowler and steadiest bat would be 
taken ill, that Moorin the long-stop would be 
detained by an accident, and that Hobbes, of 
great fame but short memory, would have 
mistaken the day. 

By incessant repetition of these dolorous 
convictions, even Edward had begun to par- 
ticipate in his forebodings. 

As if to reassure them as soon as possible, 
the first sight that met their eyes was the 
very trio named above. 

" Are there many come yet ?" asked Edward, 
glancing into the yard at a row of tax-carts, 
and seedy gigs, and smart horses halter-tied 
to the ring-bolts in the wall. 

"All of our men but three, Sir; and the 
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Rowstoke men, they generally comes altogether 
in a three-horse-van." 

They went in-doors, where Mr. Saxon called 
for a bottle of pale ale. They found the 
parlour table loaded with cold viands. 

" This the dinner, landlord ?" 

*' O no, Sir, only something to take before 
the game begun in case any gentleman was 
hungry." 

" Just give me half a crust will you, land- 
lord ?" said Hobbes. 

A green lake encircled by a shore of hedges 
and tall elms, a square piece in the middle of a 
paler colour and smoother surface than the rest. 

This was the turfed part. 

A large white tent bisected by a long table 
of boards, and tressels ; a form on each side, 
and two outside for use of spectators ; within, 
small carpet-bags, and cricket paraphanalia on 
the turf floor, and a sort of counter at one 
end with the recess behind filled with black 
red -labelled bottles. 

There was another tent diminutive in size. 
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conical in form: a round table, a bottle of 
ink, a couple of steel pens, and two Windsor 
chairs — sacred to the scorers. 

The umpires now advancing to the centre 
of the pale green patch, measured mysteriously 
with a long clanking chain, and erected six 
perpendicular pieces of polished wood, by threes, 
facing each other, and drew white lines on the 
turf by these, broadwise, and contemplated 
the result with admiration. 

Meantime, farmers were griping hands, and 
exchanging the usual cricketing compliments — 
" Mean to lick us to-day, I 'spose ? brought a 
strongish team with 'ee ? see some fresh faces 
in your lot." " Ah, they be all homeley 'uns — ^lor 
bless 'ee, we ain't expecting to lick Blakey's 
twice running — orten't to, however." 

One or two old stagers go, as they say, 
to 'have a squint at the wickuts,' and point 
out little declivities 'that'll make the balls 
shoot in like a bullet,' or small holes 'that'll 
bump 'em up nohow.' 

" Shall us toss up. Squire Saxon ?" said 
the Rowstoke Captain. 

M 3 
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" If you like ; first time, of course/' 

" Sudden death/' murmured Hobbes. 

A crown piece whizzed upwards, twirling 
round and round with a merry hum as if it 
knew how it would be. 

" 'Ooman," shouted Rowstoke chivalrously. 

"WeVe won, then," said Blakey's, "what 
shall we do. Brewer ?" 

Brewer advised scouting out, as the Blakey's 
were nervous. 

"Then we'll put you in Donkins; now, 
gentlemen, make ready for the field.'' 

" I should like a hit in, fust. Sir, if there's . 
time," said Hobbes, wiping a red face with 
a yellow pocket-handkerchief. 

"O, you want to knock the ball about a 
bit to get the feel of it/' 

" Bless us, no. Sir/' exclaimed he with horror, 
" plenty of that yet awhile I dessay ; no, I 
means a hit in at the bread-and-cheese, you 
know/' 

Hobbes' commissary arrangements consisted 
of four large meals per diem, with little * hit-ins ' 
to break the intervals. 
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The fieldsmen took their places in cat-like 
attitudes of attention and anxiety; the specta- 
tors breathless; the batsman took guard, and 
placed himself in the third position, a wasp 
stinging him on the nape of the neck as he 
did so : the umpire pompously called " play/* 
and Brewer, first having measured out his 
run, and kicked a hole in the turf to mark 
where he should begin, advanced to the first 
white line with sharp equal strides, and the 
ball carefully poised between his fingers. 

The first ball was a low, full pitch, rather 
to the leg-stump: batsman, rendered formid- 
able by the wasp-sting, drove it furiously to 
long-field on for 3. 

The next five all up to the bails, and all 
played steadily back to the bowler. 

Six balls having been delivered, the umpire 
called "over;** the scouts changed their posi- 
tions, the ball at the Captain's mandate was 
tossed to his son. 

The man at the other end was evidently 
ill at ease when he heard that the bowling 
was round hand; but, when Edward declared 
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his intention of bowling over the wicket, he 
turned deadly pale, and the bat trembled in 
his hands. 

The first ball, wildish, reassured him : the 
second, taking him on the knee-pan, revived 
his forebodings, and the third fulfilled them 
by carrying his bails into the long-stop's face. 

A long interlude: no one wished to en- 
counter this strange bowling ; at last there 
came one with pads and gloves upon legs and 
hands, evidently strangers to them: he was 
escorted half way to the wicket by seven friends 
who implored him to play steadily, and keep 
his bat straight. 

None of the remaining balls were straight, 
but the new man preserved his bat in the 
same position like the carved club of Hercules, 
without attempting to stir it the fraction of 
an inch. 

This promised to take the edge off the 
round hand bowling, and puzzled Master Ed- 
ward for a long time, till at last, an off-stump 
ball took the shoulder of his bat, and cannoned 
into short-slip. 
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The next went in for a swipe, and made 
four roaring hits across wicket every time ; but 
a middle stump shooter did for him. 

After which the good bats dropped off, and 
the tail came in : the wickets went down like 
rotten cheese ; Brewer bowled three out in one 
over. Rowstoke, first innings, total 45 runs. 

There was still an hour and a half before 
dinner. 

The in-side divided themselves into groups 
just large enough to fill up the shade under 
the great elms. 

Mr. Saxon led his companions to the butt 
of a tree almost exactly behind the wickets; 
thus they could best observe the bowling and 
batting. 

"What sort of bowling have we against 
us, Mr. Brewer ?" asked Edward. 

" The old country style, Sir, all daisy-cutters 
and sky-scrapers." 

" What are they ?" 

"The sky-scraper," explained his father, 
** comes full at your head, rather quick : the 
daisy-cutter sneaks along the ground till it 
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touches your bat, then hops over your shoulder 
and floors your wicket — nine hops and a bound. 
But you will see presently what I mean." 

" There goes Hobbes," said Brewer, " that 
field is a safe catch ; my ! what a way the 
man's off — he's quite out of the ground/' 

They saw the ball towering high in the 
air, and whizzing towards the farthest corner 
of the field ; a man standing close to the ditch 
took two steps forward, and caught it quietly. 

"Domme/' said Hobbes, swaggering up, bat 
over shoulder, "domme, I thort he wer a 
keeping ship/' 

" You must put off your spooning till dinner- 
time, old man/' said Brewer, as he prepared 
to go in. 

" And I don't mind how soon I has 'ut ; tain't 
till a'ter the end though ; however, I'll just have 
'arf a crust of bread and a mossel of cheese/' 

Brewer deliberately moistened the palms of 
his hands with spittle, and then rubbed them 
into the dust, in order to clench the bat firmly. 

This bat he had christened Jehu because it 
was a good driver. 
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He blocked a daisy-cutter, and lifted a sky- 
scraper clean out of the ground. 

Brewer's partner was run out next over, 
and Edward went in. 

What emotions thrill through a young man's 
breast as he gains the outer limit of the popping 
crease, and already stands within the enchanted 
ground. At that moment he envies everyone, 
and wishes to change places with them all; 
with the other bat, who has got his eye in, 
and who he hopes will have the ball ; with 
point who is edging up towards him with keen 
wistful eyes, and fingers prone; with long- 
field who stands unconcernedly in the distance, 
as if knowing that no balls will come to him 
just yet ; above all, with the bowler, who toys 
the ball in his hand with so easy an air — the 
ball fatal and death-spreading. 

The 'Umpires were both of the true old 
school, ignorant, prejudiced, conceited, and with 
grave faces, white ties, fiinny phraseology 
and a tender bias for their own men in a 
crisis. 

" A leetle further down, Sir — no, Sir, that's 
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oop the hill — a leetle more in towards ^e — 
that'll do waal." 

'' What is it ?" asked Edward, still holding 
the bat rigidly. 

" YouVe got it, Sir— play/' 

*^ Hold on, hold on : umpire, what guard 
have you given me ?" 

"Tve given you the right guard, Sir — for 
sartin/* 

^'Yes, but what guard? what stumps does 
my bat cover?" 

''Dead on your middle. Sir; hides it like 
a tree." 

« Well, I want two leg." 

"Two leg,'* repeated the umpire in con- 
sternation. 

" Allow me, Sir," said Donkins the bowler, 
stepping in front of the umpire, " a leetle more 
in, middle and leg." 

" Play," said the umpire sternly. 

He played a bailer into the slips: they ran 
two. 

" Hold on," cried middle wicket, " I thinks 
Master Donkins, as I'd better go there ; I don't. 
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think as he*Il drive 'em forrard much 
thing/' 

" I don't know as you hadn't : we'll try him, 
anyhow ; a leetle deeper if anything ; you take 
it more broader will'ee, and we shall want sleep 
finer a bit ; now we goes on." 

He played a tice to middle wicket for one. 

" We shall have to ring the changes again," 
said Donkins, and ** over" was called. 

" You've got the ball agin, Sir," said 
long-stop as he passed. 

It was a daisy-cutter, it bounded towards 
him, hissing through the grass; he jammed 
his bat into the ground, but the ball gave its 
final hop, hit the bat near the handle and went 
up almost perpendicularly. 

It was a case in point he was caught out ; 
he tried to smile, O what a melancholy, sickly, 
wretched smile it was. 

The tent was a long way off, but he seemed 
to get there directly; he tried to appear in- 
different, and very busy with his pads and 
gloves. He had to face a small crowd, whose 
knowledge of the game did not extend to nice 
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discrimination between ill-luck and real bung- 
ling, good bowling and bad ground ; the young 
squire had got out third ball, that was all they 
could see ; therefore their faces expressed 
sympathy in the aggregate, but a little humour 
round the corners, inside the eyes for instance, 
and at the end of the lips. But Brewer's 
"lifters" soon diverted public attention, to 
Edward's great private composure. 

" It was the bound that got you, wasn't it 
Edward ?" 

" Yes, hit the edge of the bat." 

** I knew how it would be." 

" Why, my bat was as straight as a die." 

" It will always be the same." 

" Nobody could have played truer at the 
ball." 

" You will think you know more of the 
game than any one else ; you won't take advice, 
and of course you suflFer for it." 

" I don't understand you." 

** Haven't I told you a thousand times to 
pat down the ground in front of your guard, 
before a single ball is bowled to you ?" 
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" Never." 

Mr. Saxon called for another bottle of pale 
ale. 

It was one of those village clubs where people 
met not only to knock balls about, but to enjoy 
themselves. They made it a merry jovial holi- 
day, not a starched miserable black banyan-day. 
Among other things, instead of the hurried 
unsociable dinner between inningses, and the 
total disperse at the setting of the sun, and the 
drawing of the stumps, they made dinner the 
grand finale, when digestion might be undis- 
turbed, and pipes smoked out and the steaming 
tumblers ended in peace ; and jokes have time to 
be laughed at, and stories be uninterrupted, and 
battles fought quietly over again. 

Blakey's were a little ahead at the end of 
their first innings, but Rowstoke did a very 
good second innings. Her men went in loaded 
with bread and cheese, primed with beer: 
nervousness vanishes when the stomach is full. 
Edward's bowling failed in its rip, then it 
became vagrant, finally wild. It was taken off 
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and underhand tried at both ends ; presently 
two men stuck ; a slow lob bowler was put on 
who soon cleared them all off, but not before 
the score had mounted above the usual 
average. 

Blakey's eleven went in, they had plenty of 
day-light before them thanks to the edible 
arrangements ; for dinner robs time as well as 
good fellowship. 

In these country places, too, they think it no 
honour to win a match by time. They are 
your tnie cricketers, for they say, " let us play 
it out while we can see." 

The ground was now filled ; Rowstoke being 
distant 6ve miles, and being possessed of a 
cricketing spirit, had actually emptied itself 
into the Blakey's cricket ground. So two 
whole villages were seated round the arena in 
this amphitheatre of nature, and almost as 
happy as if they had been squeezed on to hard 
benches in an atmosphere of gas, sawdust and 
tic perfume. 

3 Squire went in with Brewer ; the former 
■ept out first over. 
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As the bails dropped, the Rowstoke partizans 
whirled caps in the air, slapped each other on 
the back, and yelled with all the intoxication 
of delight. 

Such as were monied too, wishing to experience 
pleasure in its adulterated forms, elbowed their 
ways to the tent, crying out — " A pint of *arf 
and *arf this way." " One goe of brandy if you 
please." ''And gie us a pot of your best to 
suck that down wi' will *ee ?" 

The cricket ground is the best field for 
democracy, all ranks are levelled ; society is 
reduced to the hugger-mugger of social famili- 
arity : the Lord of the Manor is absolved from 
his dignity as long as he wears flannels, the 
left-handed butcher bowls all his customers out 
with impunity, and the day-labourer hits an off- 
ball square into the face of that farmer who 
starves him, and who will stand so dose in 
at point. 

Three more good wickets fell for twenty 
runs; eighty were required, the uproar of 
Rowstoke jarred sadly on the now sensitive 
nerves of despondent Blakeys. 
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The scouters threw the ball merrily from one 
to another, and attacked Brewer, still remaining, 
with hoarse jocularity. 

No. 5 had a short but brilliant reign. He 
swiped at every thipg and got his double-num- 
ber and his quietus in a few overs. 

The Blakeians declined the longest odds, 
they knew that after Edward there were none 
worth a run; and in Edward they put very 
little trust. 

" Ted, my boy," said his father, " let me advise 
you to take a little lemonade-and-sherry, and 
to play very carefully ; it would not matter so 
much if you could depend on the ground, but 
as it is, the best player in the world could not 
be certain of standing against the worst bowling 
in the universe. Now that ball I got out with — 
quite absurd you know — nobody could have 
played at it better, bat straight, left elbow up, 
but—'' 

" They are calling out for another man, 
Sir." 

'' Ah yes, thank you, landlord, some lemon- 
ade-and-sherry, and be quick about it; and 
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you may bring me another bottle of pale aU 
where was I — O, the ball hopped clean over 
the bat ; now don't hurry yourself, that had a 
great deal to do with my getting out ; a man 
can't play when he's shaking all over ; that fool 
Hobbes wouldn't go in, wanted to have some- 
thing to eat first, stupid ass, and I had to put 
on my pads like wild-fire — " 

Edward gave a glance at his father's figure 
and smiled. 

" And got up to the wicket quite out of breath. 
Another man? all right, now then, where's 
that lemonade-and-sherry ? Coming; yes, so's 
Christmas ; never mind now, but bring me my 
bottle of beer ; and are you sure you're laced up 
all right, my shoe-string was tripping me up 
like vengeance all the while I was in. These 
things tell on a man's play more than you 
would think, perhaps — and it's my belief — 
why the boy's gone 1" 

He felt somehow in the right trim, and having 
soon made himself at home with the bowling, 
he looked like sticking. 

Brewer had made himself to all appear- 
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ances impregnable, and as his bat pounced 
down upon a good length leg-stump-shooter, 
the bowler exclaimed in sulky despair, that he 
might as well have a tree before the wicket. 

They staid in together for nearly an hour, 
making their runs surely but not fast, till 
the Rowstoke umpire seeing that the game 
was picking up, gave Edward out leg before 
wicket. Brewer was ripped out the very next 
baU. 

Both were clapped into the tent by both 
villages with genuine applause. They had 
retrieved the honour if not the fate of the 
game, defeat would at least be alleviated. 

The three next bats got about as many runs as 
they were worth. The last man prepared to 
go in ; after a little delay, he appeared from 
the beer barrel quarter, and stepped over the 
tent ropes, and the recumbent bodies of the 
spectators. In form he was corpulent, in pos- 
teriors obese. 

" All behind as usual," said he with a cun- 
ning leer, and a plethoric giggle ; but all were 
too anxious to laugh — besides he made the same 
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joke every time that he went in ; he always 
made himself late on purpose. 

So he trudged off for the fighting ground, his 
fat sides waddling with laughter, and his 
cheeks blown out like the sides of a red 
balloon. 

The spectators now had an opportunity of 
beholding genuine country play, every thing 
across wicket, every thing to the on side. Off 
stump balls were hit dexterously to square leg, 
when almost out of reach to long-field on ; thib 
style would soon raise the score ; a shooter would 
be dead certain of a wicket, but the fates only 
yielded crooked ones. 

The last man's vis-k-vis was a tall wiry 
thatcher who cut balls away from his hips just 
at the last moment, purely by his steel-like 
wrist which spun the bat round in his grasp 
like an ash-twig. He also had a charming way 
of meeting a straight full pitch, and putting 
it round his body to long leg. 

The score gradually crept up, up, up; the 
excitement became intense; the landlord sat 
outside on one of the forms; nobody would 
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order anything at that moment ; the Squire sat 
with three bottles in his lap, and eyes glaring ; 
pipes died out, quart pots were emptied in a 
frenzy of emotion, and thought of no more. 

A small group encircled a feeble old man, 
who was cutting notches on a dark beech rod 
with a blunt knife. 

" How many more, Gaflfer ?" asked a breath- 
less youngster. 

^* Seven more notches, and the game is won." 

This created an impression on the bystanders 
who watched the game more anxiously than 
before, and counted to themselves. 

" Damn and cuss him, he's let another bye : 

him, a muffling about with his hands as 

if they was cold. There's another notch to 
go down old 'un." 

The old man hacked out the notch, with 
the crazy knife, and the thin brown hand 
knotted as it was with its hard bloodless veins, 
and trembling with the weakness of worn out 
life. 

'^ Ah," moaned he, in his faint querulous voice, 
''hot blood, hot swearing Uood, thinking as 
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much of a game of cricket, as if human lives 
depended on it. Well, well, you'll see through it 
all some day if God spares you so long : 
many's the pretty game Fse played, O years 
and years ago, when the world was greener, 
and happier I thinks than it be now, but 
pr'aps it's me an' not the world, as is got so 
sad, and dark." 

" Two more notches, and a rare good hit : 
dall'el I will clap that." 

" Ah, keeper, what be you here ? come to 
look at the game like the rest of 'un." 

" Ay, Gaffer, I be : it sets me straight-like 
to see other folk happy ; sometimes we can 
see it : sometimes we can't : but when I can 
see it, I likes too ; that's my motto." 

" And do'ee good, I dessay — tells ee of sommat 
else may be, besides sticks and bats : it's just 
like this life of ourn, is cricket: some of us 
has many notches to our scores : some of us 
gets many years to our lifetime : some few : 
but come little, come long, it must be the 
same at last ; we must all lay down our bats 
in time, when our sun is setting, and our 
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evening's drawing in, and when it's all over, it 
don't make much odds. I'm eighty-seven 
year old come Michaelmas, and I don't feel 
as if I had lived a great while : long innings 
and short innings, twenty year and eighty 
year, they all seem the same, when they're 
past and gone. Eighty-seven year, come 
Michaelmas ; and it hain't seemed long 
nother." 

He muttered these words over and over to 
himself, as if trying with his poor wasted 
brain to recall the memories of his hearty 
days. 

A shout burst from every lip: a thunder- 
clap of joined hands; the fat man had made 
a three hit. 

The mouth of the scoring tent was literally 
stopped up : the scorers wrote down their 
figures in the dark. 

When the ball was thrown in, the bowler 
held it in his hand without going on; there 
was a pause in the field : all looked inquiringly 
into each other's faces, and listened to know 
if the match was won. 
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" We must be very near my lads," said Don- 
kins, " we're getting into the noise." 

"That's a tie, I'll be bound for't," cried 
another. 

So they settled among themselves that it 
was a tie. 

Three more runs to win, whispered the men 
of Blakey's, only three runs : one sweep of the 
bat if it took the ball right, or the long-stop 
might miss a ball, and it was down-hill, or — 
or — or — 

How slow they were crossing, when " over" 
was called : and how long the bowler was 
before he delivered his ball ! 

The thatcher stole one: his fat colleague 
was nearly run out : a sort of shiver ran 
through the mob: and the Squire cried out 
' steady' in a voice of hiccups and delirium. 

The next ball actually touched the thatcher's 
wicket : they heard a " click," all over the 
field : but it did not knock the bail off. This 
time there was a low hum all round ; it was 
the hum of a thousand whispers: of two 
villages speaking under breath. 
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" Over" again : it was the fat man to play ; 
his bat was raised right over his shoulder : his 
blood was up: he was tired of suspense: he 
longed for death or victory. 

The bowler saw his intention, and was 
careful : he gave a splendid hall : the right 
length to a hair's breadth, and the pace of a 
mill-stream : to block would have been fatal ; 
the fat man swung his bat towards it : the ball 
ran up against it somehow, and bounded off it 
like india-rubber from a stone ball. 

They saw it in the tent : they saw it tearing 
towards them like a thing full of red life and 
fire: they saw it bringing towards them the 
issue of the game : it dashed in among them 
the herald of victory and defeat: in one mo- 
ment, the field was alive: all sprang to their 
feet by one impulse, and yelled forth as with 
one voice, a yell of joy, derision and despair. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

EYES AND HEARTS. 

'* I bore my offering to the God of Love in the little mar- 
ble temple. I suspended to the myrtles that surround it 
a small wicker basket neatly wrought, garlands of fresh 
blown flowers, and my best pipe. I invoked the God of 
Love, and said, tender Love! deign to smile upon the 
offering of my heart." — the idylls of solohon gessneb. 

Like meteors shooting through the night- 
sky, such moments of excitement only served 
to render his succeeding days more dull, more 
gloomy than before. 

The dark waves of these summer months 
rolled sluggishly past, bearing him forward on 
their tepid breast, till at length he could see 
the thin dusky line on the hem of the sea, and 
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the black rocks rising to his sight, and the 
distant wash of the waters of the land. 

He hailed these signs which promised to 
restore him to his gaiety, his friends, and even 
to his industry. 

It was his last week at home: he had 
well oiled his bat, and put it away in green 
baize for the winter, hiding it in a curious 
ledge inside the dining-room fireplace, where 
it could not be seen, nor meddled with. His 
sister was mending socks, and hemming pocket 
handkerchiefs, inserting his initials with her 
own chesnut hair, to surprise him for the first 
time his lips or nostrils required them. And 
his father had paid a mysterious visit to the 
Reading Bank, and had been seen one night 
very busy over a small heap of sovereigns, and 
a penny account book with a red cover. But 
this was not all: on the day before his de- 
parture, he was discovered by his sister, got 
up prodigiously, and flourishing his riding-whip 
in the stable yard. 

Jane {feeding fowls). " Why, where are you 
going r 



«( 
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" Out for a ride." 
Who are you going to see ?" 
No one in particular." 
'' Just for the sake of the exercise ?" 
" Yes — here's the horse — ^yes exactly.** 
"Good bye, Teddy, and give my love, 

please/* 

" I'm not going to see Walsh, if that's what 

you mean.** 

" Make your mind easy, my dear, I know 

that you are not.*' 

It was a long ride but it seemed twenty 
times longer than usual that day : the horse 
had no briskness in its trot ; it dawdled in its 
canter : it did not lay out in its gallop as it 
did generally. 

As he rode through the lodge gate which 
happened to be open that day, and through the 
avenue of trees, embracing into a green roof 
above his head, and past the house to the 
front door, a new fear seized him : she might 
not be at home. It was two o'clock ; the 
windows were all open, and that was a bad 

N 3 
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sign: on the other hand he noticed that the 
gravel was fresh ; it was evident that neither 
horse nor carriage had been out. 

He rang the bell, and leant agamst the 
wall, in a kind of wild reverie ; his horse fed 
calmly on white roses from the trellis-work 
of the porch. 

An ugly woman answered the door. 

'^ Is Miss Leddiard in ?'* 

The ugly woman replied that she was, and 
ushered him into the drawing-room. 

The drawing-room was an apartment evi- 
dently got up for occasions : there was none 
of that little untidyness which alone can im- 
part the air of true comfort : the sofa looked 
too clean and unruffled, the chairs too delicately 
shaped to be sat down upon : there was a 
grand piano, which looked too grand by half 
for mortal fingers to touch, a shrouded harp 
which, a real spectre instrument, awed and re- 
pelled the artist who approached; vases and 
china etceteras were arranged on the most 
stringent mathematical principles: the very 
pictures were pictures of neatness^ finished off in 
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your real polished, wedged in, pre-raphaelite 
style. 

This room always frightened Edward, and 
now he was anxious, into the bargain. Miss 
Leddiard was at home— -true: but he knew 
too well that Lucy lived under the shadow of 
her maiden aunt, also a Miss Leddiard. 

On former occasions, the ugly woman had 
always said, " Yes, Sir, Miss Leddiard and Miss 
Lucy are both at home." But this time she 
had only answered that Miss Leddiard was 
at home. ^* It's just as likely to be the hag as 
the angel," muttered he : " and more likely too 
if it comes to that I Fm such an unlucky 
beast." 

He stood against the mantel-piece, taking 
great care not to touch any of its accessories. 
He soliloquized groaning ; ** No chance of seeing 
her again, drat it : go to Oxford to-mor- 
row: of course I must put it off till the last 
day." 

His ears were now attracted by a sound 
overhead: he could not mistake it; it was 
the rapid opening and shutting of drawers. 
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'* The old auDt wants to make the best of her 
door-knocker face/' he said angrily. 

He wished he knew whose room it was 
overhead. 

A little voice whispered : don't give it up 
yet : she may be at home after all : the aunt 
generally comes down directly, and then the 
young lady twenty minutes afterwards. De- 
pend upon it, the aunt wouldn't be so long 
as this. 

He tried to drown this little voice, by 
forcing himself into dismal presentiments, neck 
and crop : but it would not do : these little 
voices don't speak for nothing: they will be 
heard and attended to. 

A step outside the door, and Lucy saun- 
tered slowly in. 

" O I it's you, is it ? I thought it was 
somebody else; and how are you? quite 
well." 

He was tpo glad to speak at first. 

" There, come out of this horrible room, it's 
only fit for my aunt and her friends, not for 
me and mine." 
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She gave him one of her own looks, as 
she said this ; it was furtive nectar. He drank 
it in with his eyes, and thanked her with a 
smile. 

She led him into a delicious little parlour 
full of sofas, ottomans and easy chairs : there 
was a book-case literally crammed with litera- 
ture in fancy boards; there was a brown tin 
box in one corner from the circulating library : 
its contents were scattered on the table : there 
was a cottage piano, open, with a selection 
from La Traviata on the easel; the prints 
were all sporting ones, and she had got quite 
a pile of riding-whips in the corner by the 
window. 

'* This is my sanctum, Sir : sanctum means 
snuggery doesn't it? and here I take refuge 
from my dear aunt.*' 

'^ Is it possible to take refuge from an aunt 
anywhere ? but you lock the door?" 

" No, my Traviata saves me : it is on the 
piano now : it is always there ; aunt ventures 
on to the threshold, sees it, shudders and re- 
treats: the newspapers have made her afraid 
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of it poor thing. Now what are you standing 
for : here sit down on this sofa." 

"There's plenty of room for two, Miss 
Leddiard.'' 

" So I observe : you don't take up much 
room, Mr. Saxon." 

'* Our sex do not resort to artificial means 
to fill spaces." 

** What do you call these trousers then ? * the 
texture of your dress, it is most soft,' as Tar- 
tuffe says. Dear me what's the matter ? what 
a fidgety creature you are to be sure 1" 

" You pinched me." 

"Did I? but I say Teddy you are looking 
remarkably well do you know." 

" Am I ?" said he leaning his head on the 
back of the sofa, a little towards her perhaps, 
and trying to be listless. 

She passed her hand across his cheek, and 
pushed back the hair from his forehead. 

" You are rosier than you were at Oxford, 
young gentleman." 

" I don't read so hard." 

" You mean you are not so dissipated." 
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" I am worse now — owing to you — ^for when 
I come here my cares are dissipated too." 

'' There we must not dawdle all the day-light 
away, I declare it's nearly three o'clock, and 
I've got a curious flower I want to show you, 
can't make out its name. You know botany 
don't you ?" 

" WeU n— " 

" But of course you do, you're an Oxford 
man, and therefore a genius." 

" That's a non sequitur, Lucy." 

" Don't use bad language here. Sir." 

" It wasn't bad language, Latin is — ^" 

" Latin was it ? O dear, O dear, I see that 
genius is only pleasant in the abstract. You'd 
better do some cake and Madeira, while I put 
my things on." 

He had plenty of time for his cake and wine, 
while she was putting her things on. 

Time and toilet, hurry for no man. 

*^ I am afraid I have been a terrible while, 
but you will forgive me won't you ?" 

•* You only obey the voice of nature ; girls 
love to be dilatory, that is why they are so 
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much longer coming into the world than the 
boys. 

" Edward what are you talking about ? 
Here is the flower, what is its name? — in 
English if you please.*' 

" I think/' said he stooping and looking at 
it very narrowly, " yes, I fancy it must be a 
species of convolvulus." 

" A convolvulus is a creeping plant, 
goose.*' ^ 

" Oh ! it must be a holly-hock then." 

^' A hoUy-hock is ten times the size of this, 
donkey — guess again." 

" I can't." 

" You can't ?" 

" Those are the only names of flowers I am 
acquainted with — over two syllables." 

" But you told me you understood botany." 

" Excuse me, I — " 

" I shall not excuse you ; do you know you 
have put me to a great deal of trouble." 

" Oh, it is a trouble to dress is it ?" 

" Of course it is." 

'^ I begin to understand what women mean 
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when they say that they are only born to 
trouble." 

" You brought me out here under false 
pretences." 

" Not at all ; you wished to show me a flower, 
if I had contradicted you, you would have be- 
come cross and hideous. Then you wanted to 
know the flower's name, I gave the whole of 
my botanical knowledge in a couple of instants ; 
it is not my fault that the flower is neither a 
convolvulus or a holly-hock. You wouldn't 
have me a gardener, would you ?" 

'' If you have quite finished we will take a 
stroll somewhere — which way shall we go ?" 

" There's a path, leading across the field." 

" Ah so there is, well we will 

" Go abroad in the meadows and see the young lambs." 

" Why this leads down to tlie river." 
" And why shouldn't it ?" 
" I don't know I'm sure ; but what can we 
do there ?" 

" We can fish and pick water-lilies." 
" I am tired of fish and water-lilies." 
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" We can look at the water." 

** I am tired of looking at the water.' 

" You can see your face in it.*' 

" I am tired of seeing my face." {archly) 

" So am I." {demurely) 

" But shall we go fishing, Lucy ?" 

" Yes, if you like." 

'^ But where are we to get the boat and all 
that." 

" I don't know I am sure, when I go with 
gentlemen these things come ready-made." 

" As Vm only endowed with mortal powers 
of enchantment I suppose we must give up all 
idea of fishing ; let us walk down here." 

" I don't fancy that way, I'd rather go 
this." 

" But I see some splendid water-lilies about 
fifty yards on." 

** Never mind the water-lilies, but come up 
towards Medhenham Abbey, I want to have a 
good look at it across the river." 

" Lucy, Lucy, here's a punt — talk about 
enchantment !" 
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" So there is !" 

*' So there is ! I should think there was t 
chairs, rods, Unes, bait-pans (gudgeons in too) 
punt-poles and every thing just as if we had 
been expected.'* 

" We had better make use of this fairy-send 
instead of talking like children, hadn't we ?'* 

" I wonder how it came here," said £dward 
with a suspicious look. 

" I believe the man at the ferry always keeps 
a punt ready, in case anybody should wish to 
make use of it," said Lucy very coldly. 

The little hypocrite knew that he would 
come and see her before he went to Oxford, 
and had ordered the boat to be ready at 
the river-side every afternoon, till further 
notice. 

" What would aunt say if she saw us 
now ?" 

** O didn't I tell you ? aunt is gone away on 
a visit for a fortnight." 

Another long draught of furtive nectar. 

« Which direction, Lucy ?" 
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" It does not matter to me/' she replied 
languidly, " but towards the Lock is the best 
fishing." 

The punt glided softly on, the water rippled 
in tiny bubbles from its broad fiat bow ; she 
calmly seated, surveyed at her ease the perspiring 
effors of her escort. 

With a long pole in his hand he thrust the 
boat onwards by pushing against the ground, 
•each time he raised the pole, he looked at Lucy, 
and then they would both smile. 

" Let us go down there," said she, pointing 
out the mouth of a miniature estuary, ^' it is a 
noted place for fish, and besides there is less 
chance of spoiling our complexions — it is 
shady." 

Now they were quite hidden from the great 
river-thoroughfare, and from the eyes of the 
pleasure-boats which plyed thereon. And now 
they went through the tedious mockeries of 
preparing the rods, plumbing the depth, baiting 
the hooks, and casting out their lines. 

And now Edward discovered that there was 
a great weed where his line was, which kept 
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ducking his float under water, and tormented 
him with false hopes. 

So he altered the position of his fishing 
tackle and his chair, edging a little towards 
the middle of the boat. 

And now Lucy found that she had not 
plumbed properly, and that the water was too 
shallow ; her hook constantly struck the ground, 
dragging her float beneath the surface each 
time it did so. 

This annoyed her, so she altered the position 
of her fishing tackle, and her chair, edging a 
little towards the middle of the boat. 

Their lines being so dose together became 
entangled ; Lucy uttered a pettish exdamation, 
and drew them both together into her lap. 
Edward who was very clumsy proferred his 
assistance, and very soon increased their diffi- 
culties. So it went on till not only their lines, 
but their fingers, their eyes, and their very 
hearts became' entangled too. 

Till he found himself lolling by her with her 
arms woven round his neck, and his own 
buried in her black wavy hair. 
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Till he felt a pair of warm dewy lips pressed 
to his cheeks, to his forehead, and dissolved 
upon his own. 

Till he heard sweet nonsense babbled in his 
ears, and his own voice giving back those 
tender whispers hot with love and passion. 

Till the arms in which he nestled, pressed 
him tighter and tighter,' so that a soflt bosom 
heaved beneath him, and a sweet breath poured 
upon him like a nosegay of hidden flowers. 

Till the sun fell lower and lower in the evenins: 
sky, bathing the branches in its crimson light, 
and streaming gently on the dark tranquil 
water. 

Till they tore themselves sadly from each | 

other's arms like those who woken from an angel 
dream return with tears to the cold grey sorrows 

and troubles of the world. 

* * * It \ 

As he rode home that night, thoughts flitted 
round him like twilight birds : again and again 
he asked the question of his heart — '^ Was it 
love ?" 

Her words were tender, her looks were bright 
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and fondling, her caresses were soft, her kisses 
sweet, but there was something — ^something 
wanting yet. It was afifection, but it was not 
love! 

And as he thought again, as he thought of 
her eyes, of her whispers, of those white arms 
which encircled him, above all of the warm 
palpitating bosom on which for a few moments 
he had leant, the blood flushed like fire to his 
cheeks and ran tingling through his veins; 
his temples throbbed wildly, and his hands 
trembled ; he flogged his horse till it galloped 
swiftly, till the stars danced in the heaven above, 
and the dull earth spun round, and the night 
seemed all red before his eyes. 

But there was something — something want- 
ing yet. It was passion, but it was not 
love ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



COLLEGE HOME. 



We are returning to our college home. 

Again we stand with the brown platform be- 
neath our feet, again we edge in out among the 
passengers, tossed about in the Maelstrom of 
luggage, tripping over carpet-bags, and barking 
our shins on the corners of deal boxes, heavy 
with their printed cargo ; again we encounter 
the anxieties of the buss drivers, and the 
confidential inquiries of the Hansoms. 

As we are whirled through the narrow dirty 
streets which pave the way to more fashionable 
thoroughfares, warm smiles of welcome greet 
us on every side ; all laugh and chuckle to 
themselves, and exchange jocular congratula- 
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tions with each other. The dreary vacation — 
that vacation which is a terir-tinn.e of sorrow and 
want to the poor shopkeepers — that vacation 
which desolates the city, driving forth the rich, 
starving the poor, that vacation is past at length. 

Many are the laundresses who have been 
brought to the very brink of poverty ; the va- 
cation is past, their customers return, and they 
will soon regain their money and their work. 
A vast horde of tailors' assistants have during 
the last four months been flung upon the 
streets ; the vacation is past ; now they work 
hard, day and night, they work their fingers 
to the bare bone, but now they have food and 
they have money. The employfe of the livery- 
stables, the tennis-courts, the cricket-field, and 
the boat-houses. Besides these, there are 
others without number, and without name, 
who pick up their bread, directly or indirectly, 
from undergraduates. 

It is pleasant to know that all the gold of 
these young spend-thrifts does not go to the 
greedy University chest, and to the pockets and 
pounches of the rich miserly tradesmen. 

VOL. I. o 
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Again we ascend to our comfortable rooms, 
and our hearts grow warm as we see the books 
we left behind us carefiilly dusted, the carpets 
clean, the windows bright, everything in 
its place, even to the fire that is burning in 
the grate, for remember we are in the middle of 
October. 

There is a homely, cosy, bright, cheerful air 
about all this which is sweet and indes- 
cribable. 

And here comes our scout ; how happy the 
beggar looks ! in he bustles, rubbing his hands 
.„f twinkling his eyes, and hoping th.. 
we are quite well, and have spent a pleasant 
vacation, and receiving his first order upon the 
buttery with that emotion which four months 
abstinence alone can awaken. 

There is a great crowd in the Quad before 
Hall, and a great deal of shaking of hands, 
and everybody wants everybody to come and 
take a quiet glass of wine and talk over the 
Vac : and at last a general adjournment to the 
favourite's rooms is agreed upon, there over our 
nuts and our black Oxford wine we relate our 
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exploits in the turnip or cricket-fields, the 
moors or the drawing-room. 

But be the topic what it may, it is sure to 
be done justice to ; we all wait with feverish pulse, 
starting eyes, and half-parted lips till we can 
edge something in, but we do not listen. 



It is November ; a cold wind with a stray 
sunbeam ; the leaves yellow, red and brown are 
whirled savagely into the air, or blown crisply 
along the dark gravel paths. 

It is three o'clock ; down a bare cold road 
leading towards Oxford, two Oxford men on 
two Oxford backs were riding. 

*' Then you are getting on as weU as you 
could expect." 

" Dryjaw,'* answered Saxon, " professes him- 
self surprised with my progress, and my coach 
says I am safe for a pass if I keep on steadily." 
Yes keep on, keep on." 
My cousin too at Magdalen has volunteered 
to give me a lift in the evenings, whenever I 

o 2 
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choose to go down. It is very good of him for 
we have scarcely seen each other at all since 
I have been up. I ought to have paid him 
more attention.** 

'* Has he taken his degree ?'* 

" No, but he has just passed his law and 
modern history ; he intends taking his degree, 
and passing his ordination, both at Christmas." 

" And what will he coach you in ?" 

" Virgil and prose composition ; Crammard 
only does me in Latin and Greek — Greek is 
my stumbling-block: that Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon is really damnable." 

•* Proser says you do wrong in taking in the 
easiest subject, it looks like idleness; they 
cannot know that you have been learning the 
language so short a time." 

" Ah ! but I mean to cram it up so that if 
an Examiner has a conscience — " 

" No more than a pedlar, my dear fellow." 

" If he is not a brute beast — " 

** But I have told you over and over again 
that they are brute beasts, the whole pack of 
them ; they'll pluck you if they take it into 
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their heads to do it, only to show^ what great 
men they are, they enjoy it, danan them ; they 
like plucking men, with their black clothes, 
and their white neckerchiefs and their sweet 
oily smirking faces — I hate them all. 

" You make them out worse than you need, 
Rauch ; but here we are ; let me see — a quarter 
to four, what do you say to Magdalen 
Chapel?" 

" And then dinner and wine with Plumper." 
" And afterwards Cadman's supper, if we 
find ourselves in a mood for condescension." 



At the foot of the great street of the city 
which slopes downwards to the river is a grand 
pile of masonry, and from its centre there rises 
a lofty massive tower. 

When from distant plains, and from wooded 
heights, and from white sultry roads, and from 
the peaceful river's banks, the city itself lies 
buried in its own nest of dark green leaves, 
that tower alone can point out its hiding- 
place. 
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It is as if the proud founder himself had 
erected it as the land-mark of his own great 
work. 



In the dim light of the College antichapel, on 
seats of dark oak, there sat a small but volun- 
tary congregation. A voice which distance 
robbed of its harshness was praying to God, 
and all bent their bare heads in their hands, 
and prayed also with silent lips. Then came 
trembling forth from above them like the voice 
of God himself, notes of the sweetest harmony, 
which fk)ated through their melting breasts, and 
struck soft chords in their own answering hearts, 
and a voice rose and sang to them, the voice 
of a child in a white robe whom they could not 
see ; but they loved it, so full it was of tender 
melody; then the music rose louder and 
louder, and other voices joined in, and it be- 
came an anthem of grandeur and appalling 
majesty. It rolled upon them like the waters 
of the mighty sea ; then it sank again and finished 
with its own sad gentle strain, and the boy's 
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voice which soared upwards to the arched stone 
roof. 

A small iroD gate was opened, and the long line 
of college patriarchs went solemnly by, their long 
black gowns trailing behind them, and their 
tasselled caps held before them to their breasts ; 
through the brown images on the painted 
windows, (which when the sun shone became 
gold) streamed the rich flood of crimson light, 
caressing them as they glided past. 

Then the choristers with their white stoles, 
and their pale features, walked through, two 
and two, their hands folded within each other. 

And now all have gone out, and the holy 
building is deserted, and the last notes of the 
great organ have died away. 



I. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CERBERUS AND CHIT-CHAT. 

" Hence I regard oar public schools and universities not 
only as nurseries of men for the service of the church and 
state, but also as places designed to teach mankind the most 
refined luxury, to raise the mbd to its due perfection, and 
give it a taste for those entertainments which afford the 
highest transport, without the grossness or remorse that 
attend vulgar enjoyments." — ^blaib. 

Thet dined at Magdalen with Edward's 
cousin. After which they sat in the Junior 
Common-room for a little while. 

At seven they went to the Union Debat- 
ing Hall, and listened for one hour to the 
declamations of boyhood, which, whether 
spoken in tongues of brass, or trickled out 
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in stuttering and gaspy delivery, were found 
equally wanting in all the requisites of ora- 
tory. 

At eight to a low-narrow, smoke-tainted, 
beer-stained room in the High Street, where 
they amused themselves till nine with chalky 
fingers, and symmetrical cues, and balls which 
clinked sharply together, or dropped softly into 
their netted repositories. 

At 9.30 to the supper-party given by 
Cadman, who hailed them with joy unres- 
trained : Rauch was a man of the world, Saxon 
heir to a large estate. He respected them 
both for these qualifications, and felt proud of 
their patronage. 

At a little after midnight they stood at the 
Porter's Lodge, Liberty Hall. It was only a 
little, but that little was to them a great deal. 
They were locked out. 

This was first discovered by Saxon, who 
being the soberest, communicated the fact to 
his companion. 

" Kick the door then." 

" IVe been at it five minutes, haven't you 
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heard me, and my heels are as sore as Lazarus : 
try it yourself." 

« Ring the bell then." 

Keys were hieard tinkling from within, 
bolts shot back, and chains rattling. 

The porter's face appeared to them from 
behind the door, and beneath the canopy of 
a night-cap — ^like the sun of evening crowned 
by a fleecy cloud. 

Neither of the culprits moved: they were 

leaning on the opposite sides of the door, like 

statues at the porchway of an Egyptian temple. 

"We shall get into a row," said Edward, 

after an interval of profound reflection. 

" YouM better git into the 'All fast. Sir : I 
ain't got much on, Sir, and I'm perishing with 
cold." 

" We must find a sop for this Cerberus," 
answered Ranch, utterly ignoring the sug- 
gestion. 

" To be rendered efficacions, say the Ancients 
let it be composed of cake and honey."* 

" The cake must come from the pan in the 
kitchen." 
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"And the honey must be drawn from the 
barrel in the buttery." 

" Porter," said Ranch, holding up a sov- 
ereign. 

" One for each eye," said Saxon dittoing. 

" Now look'ee here, gentlemen, this place is 
a good place, and it soots me and mine (glance 
at stomach) very well : now it ain't my purpose 
to lose it." 

" Get along with you. Porter." 

*' So I will, Sir, if you'll only come in : there's 
a cold draught under this door as quite ham- 
putates my legs." 

"Take a fiver, then: your figure's large, 
that's what you mean, I suppose." 

" No, gentlemen, I don't wan't no figger, and 
I won't have none. There's many as 'ud like 
to see me and my wife kicking about the 
streets, and them and their wives a sitting by 
that there little fire, or a hoccupying that there 
little hapartment : — if I obliges you here, I 
should be obliged with more nor I ever asked 
for ; I might lay hold of two soverains, or five 
soverains, or ten soverains pr'aps, if I pushed 
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for it, and then John, or Thomas, or William, 
or may be Robert would lay hold of my place : 
murder will out sooner or later: it did last 
time, and I was nearly done for : it's bin a 
caution to me, gents, and your names 'uU have 
to go up to the Vice-principles; Tm main 
sorry, but what must be must : Good night 
gentlemen, I hopes you won't kitch it from 
the wice, and I hopes I shan't kitch it from 
the rhumatiks* Good night." 

" All's well," murmured Ranch, as the glass 
door closed upon the last fragment of the 
Parter's noctunal drapery : " but cheer up, the 
game's alive yet. 

" 'Then pull away, haul away, jolly boys. 
At the mercy of fortune we go. 
We're in for it, hang it, what folly boys. 
Don't be down-hearted, O no !'" 



It was a saint's day : therefore the forenoon 
was free to undergraduates and to tutors. ' 
The hunting-breakfast in the top-room i 
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staircase 7 was over: the men in their long 
grey great-coats which concealed the close- 
fitting pinks beneath, and the brown cham- 
pagne-soaked upper inches of the top boots, 
and the long-lashed whips tucked under the 
arm-pits, had departed ; half a dozen or so 
remained, and drew closer round the fire, and 
were silent for a little while. 

Pooley, though he had given the breakfast 
had no Nimrod intentions that day. 

"How is it you are not out, Ranch? they 
tell me it is a treat to see you ride." 

"The Oxford hunting fields are spoilt by 
silly boys : I have hunted boars in Agra, wild 
dogs in Berhampore, and foxes in Leicester- 
shire ; I do not like dropping from heaven on 
to earth." 

"Ranch has become quite a satirist this 
term ; nothing we do can please him." 

"It is because the veil of classical humbug 
is falling off, and I see Oxford in its brutal 
nakedness; the domineering pedantry of its 
old, and the vapid childishness of its young." 

" I think they will have a good day," said 

I. 
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Pooley, anxious to change the conversation, 
which touched upon the personal. 

"Yes," said Ranch, expelling a mouthful of 
smoke, which he had imbibed from his hubble- 
bubble : '* I have generally noticed that when 
tobacco smoke seems to hang lazily in the air, 
scarcely sinking or rising, and leaving a strong 
smelj after it has dispersed, the scent will lay 
weU." 

" Boyce got into trouble with Dryjaw about 
his hunting." 

" What did he say to him ?" 

** It was only the second week of term, 
and Boyce cut a Gospel Lecture : he was re- 
quested to go and see Mr. Dryjaw." 

" You were not present at lecture yesterday, 
Mr. Boyce?" 

'' No, Sir." 

" And your reason ?" 

" I went out hunting, Sir ; and I was obliged 
to start early." 

" Now, Mr. Boyce," said Dryjaw, shutting up 
his book with a bang, and assuming the air 
of an injured man, " this is really too bad ; you 
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have all your long vacation to hunt in, and you 
want to hunt all your term-time too. Play 
fives, Sir, if you require exercise, play 
fives." 

" No," said Saxon, " I don't suppose he ever 
hunted for anything better than words out of a 
dictionary." 

" Is it true that you and Rauch came to 
grief last night ?" 

" There is some foundation to it, certainly — 
and I want to know what will be done to us. 
We knocked in a little after twelve." 

"And we were burra coosee^ meaning, a 
little screwed," said Rauch. 

" Not much for that : what's your own 
opinion, Rauch ?" 

" O we shall be gated ; that is, Ted, we shall 
be confined within these gates, and so be driven 
into idleness and mischief: or we shall be 
fined a sum of money, which our fathers will 
have to pay : or we shall be set an imposition 
in writing which will give the barber a job, 
and so render us deceitful, and our parents as 
before a little nearer insolvency; or we shall 
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be made to recite so many lines of Latin, which 
will so sicken us against that and every other 
classical occupation that we shall neglect our 
studies, and get plucked for our smalls : or we 
shall be compelled to attend so many extra 
chapels, which will teach us to detest the service 
we should learn to love ; or if the sentence is 
to be more severe, and consequently more evil 
in results, we shall be rusticated : in other 
words we shall be sent to town to get into 
bad company, and to spend all our money." 

" You are right there," said Pooley : " these 
are indeed our college punishments, which 
either hammer down on the wrong nails alto- 
gether, or else drive the right ones in sidewaj s." 

" You may thank your stars, you two, that 
you're to be walked into by Robson, and not 
by the Proctor." 

" They say he's very bad." 

" You heard about Maidlow ? No : then V\l 
tell you. The Proctor caught Maidlow in the 
High, in one of those trivial unlayholdable 
offences, which he like a wise careful man had 
thought fit to blind himself to with the case 
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of the million : but he had not forgotten 
Maidlow with his pocket-full of half-pence, and 
determined to make an exception in his favour. 
He stopped him as before, and requested him 
to attend next morning with the sovereign, 
but declined it in gold, observing that a favour 
relinquished without cause, becomes an injury ; 
that Mr. Maidlow had wandered from the 
beaten track, and that he felt himself compelled 
to keep him there. He had brought the 
sovereign last time in half-pence, and that this 
time it must be brought in farthings and in 
a week's time, or he should take stronger 
measures to insure it. So Maidlow has got 
leave from Robson to go up to town after his 
960 farthings." 

^"Only retributive justice," said Ranch; "I 
rather admire the Proctor for it ; and I do not 
even pity Maidlow : he cut Tims in the High 
because he had no back parting." 

" Why Plumper's actually asleep on the sofa ! 
wake him up Ted; give him a little bone to 
his fat ; dig your knuckles into his side : 
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' In the place where the ribs ought to be, be, be. 
In the place where the ribs ought to be.' " 



" Is it lunch-time yet ?" yawned Plumper, 
starting up after a few vigorous nudges. 

"It's quite time you were oflf that sofa: 
*pon my word it's too bad. The fellow has made 
a regular pit in it." 

" Plumper's a fortunate man ; he always suc- 
ceeds in leaving good impressions behind 
him." 

" At the expense of other people : that sofa 
cost me £3 10s. once: look at it now." 

" Is it nearly lunch time ?" asked Plumper 
supinely. 

" He is actually talking of lunch 1" ejaculated 
Ranch. 

" I confess that I'm inclined that way too." 

" So am ly so am I, so am 1" said three others. 

" Give me your young Oxonian," said the 
Anglo-Indian, " and I'll back him against the 
world. He is a separate genus in his appetites. 
He eats more than an Englishman, for he eats like 
a hog ; meat four times a day, and no table 
napkins. He drinks more than a German, for 
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he drinks beer at every meal, and at every hour 
between each. He smokes more than a Turk ; 
for if his pipe had a stove funnel for its stem, 
and a meerschaum cistern for its bowl, he'd colour 
it in time or perish in the attempt. He jabbers 
more than a Frenchman : from morning chapel 
to midnight whilst his voice like the Dondonian 
.brass sounds eternally in your ears, like the Don- 
donian brass which when once struck rang on 
eternally, and to the same hoarse unvaried tone." 

" This man hits us hard — don't he, Lushing- 
ton ?" 

" Is there any beer ?" 

'* Plenty : but you are not going to drink 
any after what Rauch said, are you ?" 

*' J did not Usten," answered Lushington with 
a delicious naivety. 

" Rauch says we all drink too much beer." 

" Good ale," said Lushington, " is meat, drink 
and doth." 

" Yes, but the doth turns into a very bad 
habit." 

Lushington, — ^He that bnys land buys many stones. 
He that buys flesh buys many bones. 
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He that buys eggs buys maay shells. 

Bat he that bays good ale bays nothing else, 



Ranch. — " Because he has no money in his 
pocket for anything else." 

Pooley. — " You shouldn't discourage Lush- 
ington from the only topic on which he will 
speak ten consecutive words : as for discouragin ^ 
Old Dry from liquor, that would puzzle a 
wiser man." 

*' Yes," said Lushington, " I cannot stop now : 
I must go on : I must drink. When I wake 
up in the morning, I am thirsty, and I must 
drink ; whenever I am not drinking, I am 
thirsty ; I am thirsty now. There is a red 
fire in my throat, which is always burning me; 
if I did not take something it would choke and 
parch me up : I must drink." 

" Why not drink water ?" 

" Water is not strong enough : I like brandy 
best ; it is pouring fire down my throat, but 
it puts the other fire out, for a little while* 
0, 1 love brandy !" 

There was something frightful in the 
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manner with which he spoke these words, and 
in the look which accompanied them. 

But undergraduates are not more suscep- 
tible of the horrible than of the divine : after 
a pause which was in fact a mere oscillation, 
they returned to their brutal raillery. 

'' You should drink slush like Deodatus 
Proser — a good raking pot of tea would do you 
a world of good : if you want something hot, 
there's the kettle." 

" I don't know how to make tea," answered 
Lushington, with an air of pride. 

" Nor how to drink it," said Ranch. 

" Talking about Proser," said Edward, " I went 
into his rooms yesterday, and there he was, 
writing with one quill pen, and holding another 
in his mouth. 'Ah!' said he, and then it 
dropped as he spoke, like the crowds cheese of 
the fable : he stared at it very hard, for a little 
while, then burst into a fit of ghastly laughter, 
and said, * would you believe that I wasted ten 
whole minutes looking after it, just now, and 
had to leave my rooms on purpose to borrow 
this one.' " 
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" About two terms ago," said Pooley, " I was 
walking with him in the Corn-market, and 
actually persuaded him to buy a pair of blue 
spectades, when he had another raised off his 
nose to his forehead.^ 

^* I don't dislike Proser at all/' said Ranch, 
'* although he is poor, which is criminal in the 
eyes of fops and school-boys." 

" We used to buUy him a great deal, when 
he first came : ^ screwing him up' one night, 
' drawing' him the next, and balancing a bucket 
of water as a snare on the third : but he took 
all these insults so quietly, so good-naturedly, 
that we soon gave in. Then he had to suffer 
a good deal from Killjoy and his party, who 
persecuted him on the ground of religion — for 
he is a Roman Catholic. However, he contrived 
to show them that it is possible for a Christian 
to be a gentleman, which likely enough had 
never entered into their brains." 

" He is in for smalls ?" 

" Yes, like myself: though our results will 
be slightly different, I fancy." 

" What, can't you get on ?" 



ji 
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*^ How can a man get on with the weather, 
always against him." 

" Weather always against you !*' 
" Yes : fancy a fine fresh November morning ; 
sun sparkling in on top of you, and making 
the whole room light and pleasant. Why I 
feel too jolly to read : I can't help thinking of 
the billiard table, which looks as bright and 
green as a new-mown lawn when the sun 
shines on it ; then Woodstock aUd Blenheim 
come into my head, and a hundred other things 
besides. O ! it's polluting the divinity of Nature, 
my dear fellows, to read on a day like that." 
" But it is not always fine, even in November." 
" If you mean a gloomy foggy day, with the air 
wet through, and the sky down upon the roofs, 
that's worse than ever : I get so dull and de- 
pressed that I'm not fit for anything : can't 
look at a book in the face even. Oh dear, I 
wish they'd have let me gone in the first term 
I spent in Oxford : I was so full of Latin and 
Greek then, that it was all I could do to get 
about : but it soon guttered off ; you know the 
rhyme : 
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" ' No wonder that Oxford and Cambridge profound, 

In learning and science so greatly abound 

Since some carry thither a little each day. 

And we meet with so few that bring any away.' " 

^' Lushington has some wild ideas on the 
subject, hasn't he ?*' 

" Yes, he's going in : and so*s Saxon." 

" Saxon's a safe pass they say." 

" I'm afraid not," said that gentleman mo- 
destly. 

" m bet ten to one on you.*' 

But there were no takers. They knew 
Pooley's length of head too well to bet with 
him in a hurry. 

'' So it was at Cadman's you put an enemy 
into your mouth, and all that was it ?" 

" Yes, the wretched little creature has a scout 
who understands milk punch to a nicety : we 
are bound to patronize talent." 

" If I were a satirist like you, Ranch, I should 
call it mean to get drunk on a man's punch 
over-night, and to cut him soberly in the 
morning." 

" There goes Killjoy 1" exclaimed Plumper. 
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They all rushed to the window in order to 
feast their eyes upon this sweet emblem of the 
low church in Oxford. 

" The beast/' cried Lushington. 

" I wish we were well cleared of such varmint/' 
said Pooley: ^* exeat auld qui vult esse pius: 
but there is a talk about screwing him up one 
of these fine cold nights." 

" One of the things that disgusts me most 
with you undergraduates/' said Ranch, " is the 
style of practical joking carried on : everything 
is so babyish; plugging boots with shell-fish, 
plastering seats with cobbler's wax, whiffing 
smoke into each other's eyes, substituting salt 
for powdered sugar, or vinegar for white wine, 
telling a few lies as old as they are stupid, to 
those who come fresh to the University, writing 
fictitious letters, tumbling another's furniture 
about (making hays as you call it), making 
appointments which you never intend to keep 
with poor women, and fixing the place at a 
distance from Oxford. It is a fine hoax, isn't 
it, to send them trudging a dozen miles on a 
cold winter's night, to teach them when they 
VOL. I. p 
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arrive footsore and shivering, that their fine 
gentlemen are not content with cheating them 
first out of their virtue and happiness, after- 
wards of their very wages when they can, but 
they must rob them also of their strength, 
their time, and the last dying sparks of 
their hope and confidence in others. Lastly, 
the notorious practical jocular punishment, of 
" screwing up." A dozen of you go in the 
dead of the night and barricade the person's 
door, a couple others screwing in nails with 
trembling hands : all of you are bawling and 
singing, and making a great noise because you 
are afraid. Ha ! ha 1 well then in the 
morning the scout raps at your victim's (?) door 
and finds it is screwed up : he goes and fetches 
tools and digs the nails out ; if the obnoxious 
character (which is seldom) loses his morning 
chapel, he takes care to explain to the Vice- 
Principal how it was: besides this, he is 
hailed as a martyr by his confreres, and is 
worshipped till some one else is compelled 
to drink off the phials of your hate, which 
for them overflow with nectar, and to be tortured 
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(O cruel men!) not on thorns, but on 
lilies. 

" We could do plenty of good things if we 
chose/* said Plumper, sulkily. 

^' StuflP and nonsense : you boys have no 
genius, no intelligence, no pluck, even. Now 
I could give you a dozen instances of real 
solid practical jokes — if you don't believe me, 
listen." 

" I should like a little lunch first, though." 

^' And I'm as dry as a bone : send for some 
beer, do." 

'' Belly-gods be silent : for lo the oracle 
speaketh !" 

Plumper and Lushington subsided into 
silence, and into the backs of their chairs, with 
pig's whispers and moody looks. 

'^You must know that in Bengal, officers 
commanding regiments receive 400 rupees a 
month. Brigadier-generals 600, and the Com- 
mander of Division a still handsomer stipend 
in addition to their regular pay. This is 
called table allowance^ and as the name im- 
plies, is bestowed by the E.I.C.S, for hospitable 

p 2 
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purposes. The Colonel and Brigadiers are 
expected to have their junior officers frequently 
round them ; by this means to^ have opportu- 
nities of warning them against the fascinations 
of the black sex, and the allurements of the 
bottle, and to promote sociality and good-feeling 
among the gentlemen of the regiment. It was 
the duty of the General of Division being chief 
militaire of the district to carry out this plan 
on a larger scale, to entertain any travellers 
passing through the station, and by surround- 
ing his mahogany with guests, civilian and 
military, to wreath both classes amicably 
together beneath the benign influence of the 
rosy god. 

" This provisions reflects the greatest credit 
upon the Court of Directors, and it is seldom 
that their kind foresight is rendered bootless by 
the meannesses of the recipients in authority. 

" Major-General Mariott of the * * * Divi- 
sion and residing at * • * was one of the in- 
glorious few who thought fit to devote the 
table allowance impurely to their own adhi- 
bition. 
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" Though the General received no company 
in his own house, it did not prevent him from 
seeing society in other people's. He always 
considered it a compliment to be asked to Mess ; 
any morning almost you might see his chair, 
plate, and mufiinees carried over camp-fashion 
to Judge Smith's, or Collector Jones' in good 
time for a good breakfast : when he did call 
upon his intimate friend Commissioner Thomp- 
son, it was always about tifEn-time; as for 
private dinners, and cat-lappery, ' any house 
but my own,' was a motto he adhered to 
with a tenacity beyond barnacles. 

'^ Although in India there is no miseltoe (and 
with such ugly girls what a mockery it would 
be) no ivy clinging to mouldering walls, no ice 
in the road puddles, no keenness in the wind, 
no leaves fallen in heaps, and powdered with 
hoar-frost, no icicles hanging from the pump- 
mouth, no blue fingers, numbed toes or chapped 
lips, still Christmas is always Christmas from 
China to Peru, from Capricorn to Cancer ; from 
the olive-green waters of the Polar seas to those 
blue rippling waves where the white bellied 
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shark basks lazily, and the flying fish gleams in 
the fierce sun/* 

Ranch paused while the company gave vent 
to a murmur of approbation, echoed loudly by 
the snores of Plumper and Lushington. 

"The eternal saddle of mutton yields for 
once to the noble surloin; and instead of 
the every day lemon-pudding, we hail the 
thick-steaming, flame-encircled, plum-embalmed 
native of our own country: and this sight 
awakens sweet reminiscences: first the plum 
pudding itself home made, home consumed ; 
its appearance and disappearance recur at once 
to our minds, with the hearty gusto of our 
small days, and our school-boy reliance on 
powers of digestion, and qualities of after-loco- 
motion. Soon by a natural train of thought 
we are led back to home itself, the quiet home 
divested of its snap-dragons, blind-man's buff 
and winter romps : home with only the pale 
father, the weeping mother, and the son who 
has received his commission and is going to 
sail to morrow for India. O how often has 
this parting been described, but how often it 
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takes place. The boy who has been so long 
looking forward to this moment when he shall 
be set loose from the chains of school, and from 
those ties which though golden, are still bonds 
to him ; who has so often longed for that 
freedom which he learns eventually to be the 
worst slavery — perhaps does not find it so easy 
as he had expected to say farewell to those who 
have begotten him, who have known, who have 
cherished, who have loved him so long: this 
moment he has waited for, he now wishes to 
last for ever, that his father's hand might be 
grasped in his, and his mother's lips pressed 
to his own, and never taken away. 

'* But when he has fairly left them, and has 
trod on the deck of the ship with Blue Peter 
to the fore, and the men ringing at the capstan 
with the whistling fife, and the steady tramp, 
and the waters rushing beneath him, and the 
land dusky in the distance, he feels a little 
brighter, and he looks at his new uniform, and 
touches the edge of his bright sword, and 
smiles to the gay hopes which are dancing in 
his heart. 
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" But the coat is not always new, nor the 
sword keen, and even a boy's hopes can be 
quenched at last. Some day there returns 
a sick man to his native-home, after much 
service and little gain, he finds himself alone 
in the world, he lingers wretchedly for a few 
years with a withered body, and a wasted 
heart. 

" Ah ! I ought not to talk about India, for 
when I do it is always in the same strain. 

'* Now it is the custom for the General of 
Division to give a grand banquet on Christmas 
day, but ours dined out at a friend's 

*' This was so villainous a proceeding that we 
rose under arms, and armed ourselves under the 
rose; we held a secret council, we plotted 
revenge, and never was conspiracy attended 
with greater success. 

" In the Bengal Hurharu, published at Cal- 
cutta, there appeared on the next impression, an 
elaborate account of the sumptuous entertain- 
ment given by Major-General Marriott on 
Christmas-day to the chief officers and civilians 
of the station. 
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*' On this truly memorable occasion, wrote 
' our correspondent from Benares/ General 
Mariott not only bore out his well-earned 
reputation for hospitality, but absolutely sur- 
passed himself. The tables were loaded with 
the choicest delicacies — salmon from the banks 
of the Tay, sent out hermetically sealed in tin 
cases, pheasants half-cooked in London, with 
every rarity from the hot-houses and fruit- 
gardens of England imported in the same novel 
manner; while TuUoh and Co. supplied the 
table with their own superlative wines, and 
inimitable sundries. 

** After the usual toasts of the Queen, the 
Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, 
&c. ; Brigadier-General Sir James Jollett, C.B. 
rose to propose the health of their generous 
entertainer. 

" The toast was drunk with three times three, 
and the warmest enthusiasm. 

" On silence being restored, Major-General 
Mariott rose to return thanks. 

'' ' Gentlemen — In drinking my health in this 
cordial manner you have done me much honour, 

p 3 
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and have given me a great pleasure. But 
I cannot claim all the merit of that which 
you are so kind as to designate my hospitality. 
The Government wishing, that on an occasion 
like the present, my friends should be assembled 
round me, has provided me with a liberal 
appointment for such purposes. It has cer- 
tainly been ever my aim to exceed rather than 
fall short of this stipend, and I cannot but 
consider it my duty as Senior in command, to 
express my opinion here, publicly, that the 
man who lays aside one farthing of this com- 
mand allowance for his own expenses is utterly 
unworthy of the title of an officer and a gen- 
tleman. In conclusion, permit me to express my 
sincere regrets that I have been so long unable, 
through ill health and a press of official duties, 
to avail myself of the invitations with which I 
have been repeatedly honoured,^ but at least 
it has been compensation for me that I have 
been enabled to see round me in this house and 
at this table so many of my oldest companions, 
so many of my dearest friends.' " 
" And what were the consequences ?" 
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" There was a great noise at first of course, 
but nothing was discovered ; Mariott was ill 
half the year and away in the Hills a good 
while, but while he was at home he completely 
altered his tactics, and had the wit on the 
next Christmas-day, (when he gave us the best 
dinner I ever sat down to) to make the very 
same speech, which in print at all events he had 
made the year before." 

''What a prodigious memory you must 
have," said Saxon. 

" Yes, that is one of my strongest points.'' 

Pooley had not said a word, since the prac- 
tical joke subject had been started, he did not 
appear to have been listening to Ranch's story 
at all. 

" Which is the largest college in Oxford ?" 
said he, waking up out of his brown study. 

" Christchurch. 

** Then I will take long odds that 1 
hoax half Christ Church before the term's 
out." 

They gave him long odds — very long odds ; 
he refused nothing. 
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Scene — Liberty Hall (^ad - 

First Undergraduate. — I cannot half make 
Ranch out, he is not half as nice a fellow as he 
was last term. 

Second Undergraduate. — He tells us good 
stories, and says witty things, and smokes and 
drinks, and gambles like a gentleman of the 
worid, but — 

First Undergraduate. — But — 

Second Undergraduate. — But he makes 
such silly and unjust remarks about ourselves. 
If we dress well we are dandies, if we get 
happy we are sots, if we colour our pipes we 
are chimneys, if we read we are pedants, if 
we boat we are bargees, if we lounge we are 
puppies, if we hunt we are Nimrods in pinafore, 
if we do our Duns we are swindlers, if we 
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speak to a girl we are libertines of the lowest 
grade. 

First Undergraduate. — ^There say no more, 
I am sick of him. 

Second Undergraduate. — If that shocks him 
what would he say to our proceedings of a more 
bold and substantial natare — mind T do not 
refer to the clergyman's daughter in Stafford- 
shire. 

First Undergraduate. — ^To our plucking the 
first fruits of love and innocence — but recollect 
I do not mention the virtuous milliner of 
Somertown. 

{They nudge each other, each knows that 
the other lies, and each thinks that the other 
believes him.) 

Second Undergraduate. — ^However every- 
thing is created for a purpose, and Ranch has 
been made to put a few pounds into our 
pockets. 

First Undergraduate. — ^Yes, Pooley lost his 
temper. 

Second Undergraduate. — ^And will lose his 
money. 
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Mrst Undergraduate. — He has won plenty 
of ours, though one must confess he has always 
won it in a gentlemanly manner. But this 
will come upon him rather heavily after his 
bargain with his father. 

Second Undergraduate. — ^What was that ? 

Mrst Undergraduate. — Pooley as you know 
has never passed anything but the bottle since 
he has been ' up/ so his father came to the 
determination last * Vac' of taking him away. 
" Tom," said he, " you must come home and 
live with me, I can't stand this eternal drain 
on my purse ; you cost me four hundred a 
year, and get me nothing for it." " I am certain 
of passing Little Go next time," said Pooley. 
" You've said that once too often young man," 
said his father, " and you'll find it No 
Go for the future." " I'm sure," said Tom, 
*' that I would never willingly put my father 
into pecuniary difficulties, and by giving up 
a hundred pound a year I shall release him 
from anxiety on that score, and at the same 
time by remaining a little longer at college, 
taking my degree and entering into Holy 
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Orders I shall gratify the dearest wish of my 
own heart." ** Won't do," said the old man 
bluntly, " three hundred is too much to chuck 
into a ditch every year." " My dear father," 
said Pooley, " you do not appreciate the neces- 
sity of my becoming a Bachelor of Arts ; but to 
show you Tm in earnest, and that filthy lucre 
has nothing to do with it, give me two hun- 
dred pounds a year and let's say no more 
upon the subject." The old gentleman shook 
his head. " Father," said our friepd after a long 
and bitter interval, " this is folly ; I have reasons 
for wishing to stay at Liberty Hall which 
are sound and imperative — ^let me have a hun- 
dred pound to pay my fees and battels, and 1 
will manage the rest as I can ; I'm a favourite 
with most men, and I dare say they will give me 
a dinner now and then, and when they don't 
I can go without." This noble oflfer touched 
poor Mr. Pooley to the heart, and he had to 
blow his nose for a few minutes. " Tommy," 
said he when his eyes had got nearly dry, 
"Tommy, my own Tommy your father's a 
deal poorer than you think for, he hasn't looked 
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ahead of him much lately, and he finds it will 
be all he will be able to do to pay all your 
debts and live upon what's left. It's all my 
fault Tommy/' said the old fellow blowing his 
nose again, *^ I ought to have pulled the check- 
string a bit sooner." " Well then I tell you 
how it is father/' said Pooley, who was touched in 
his turn, " I make a little, money by selling pi- 
geons' feathers in the market, and if you let 
me stop at Oxford I'll settle a hundred a year 
upon you" 

Second Undergraduate. — Ranch says that it 
is all well enough here, but that Pooley will be 
smashed like eggs directly he tries it on with 
London heads and town hands. 

First Undergraduate. — Ranch is certainly 
damaging himself very much in the eyes of 
our men. 

Second Undergraduate. — Is there no way 
of letting him know what a strong feeling there 
is rising up against him ? 

First Undergraduate . — Would that be 
sufficient to make him alter his present mode 
of conduct ? 
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Second Undergraduate. — I am only afraid 
we are not unanimous enough on this point ; 
Saxon and a lot more are back and bone for 
him, and as for Foster — 

First Under graudate. — Foster seems to 
worship the ground he walks on, and, to judge 
by appearances, would die for him to-morrow. 

Second Undergraduate. — ^Now it was a 
curious thing how he managed to cheat the 
undertaker; the fellow was next to dead, the 
doctors I know had given him up, when all of 
sudden he turns the corner inch by inch, and 
stride by stride ; at Commemoration time he was 
messing about in the streets with a fur cloak 
on, and now he's as strong as a young bull. 

First Undergraduate. — What was it that 
brought him round ? 

Second Undergraduate. — I cant say ex- 
cept — 

First Undergraduate. — Except what ? 

Second Undergraduate. — His extraordinary 
passion after Ranch who came up just as he 
was dying, and who was always up in his rooms 
at the time the crisis must have taken place. 
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First Undergraduate (choking with laugh- 
ter). — Rauch cure a man the doctors had done 
with ! O Dick, Dick you'll be the death of 
me, why it was only yesterday he asked me 
what was a good thing for a bilious man ; says 
he can't play with the spot-ball because the 
spot dazzles in his eye and afflicts him with 
bile. 

Second Undergraduate. — He must have an 
excessive tendency to bile : I did not know that 
when I spoke. 

First Undergraduate. — I should think not 
indeed; but now let's go and do the High; 
there's a very pretty girl in a blue dress who 
comes out every afternoon since I have taken to 
going there ; she's got a bright luscious smile 
which she always reserves for me, and which 
sends me almost dancing on the pavement. 

Second Undergraduate. — What is she ? 

First Undergraduate. — I only know that 
she is of a good family, and highly respectable, 
and on a short visit to Oxford ; none of your 
quiconque vults my boy, and between ourselves 
I intend trying to — ^you know what, and when 
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I do put my shoulder to my wheel, the car 
of Venus soon moves 1 can tell you. But your 
idea's i^ot bad about Foster, we will call 
Rauch, 

The Physician. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE OXFORD CREDIT SYSTEM. 

" Batto e ribatto, ma nessum risponde" 

" And knock, and knock, and knock — but none replies." 

SFA17I8H BALLAD. 

'• The case of debtors in Rome for the first four centuries 
was, after the set time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay or be the creditor's slave." — ^swipt. 

"No more rides for me at present/' said 
SaxoD, as Rauch and Pooley appeared before 
him in hack-costume, '*it is all very well for 
you men who have your own horses up here, 
but these incessant seven-and-sixpenny after- 
noons are walking into the exchequer.'' 

They praised him very warmly for this piece 
of self-denial; but it did not prevent them 
from riding off to BuUingdon. 
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His jSrst emotion was priSe, his second 
anxiety. 

It was a little past two o'clock ; he sauntered 
into the quadrangle, and looked up at the 
windows of his acquaintances. These were all 
open^ evidence that the acquaintances were out. 
All but Proser's — Proser was in therefore. 

He struggled up to the pigeon-loft, tenanted 
by Deodatus, and on reaching the summit, dis- 
covered that Deodatus was ' gone away ' as the 
fox-hunters have it, but, with his usual absence 
of mind, had forgotten to air his rooms by 
opening the window. This Saxon did for him 
in disgust, and jolted himself down-stairs again. 

He did not know how to get through his 
afternoon. It was too cold to row. 

He did not like constitutionals (long walks) ; 
it was one thing to linger in a warm sun, another 
to plod along hour after hour, mile after mile, 
with nothing to relieve the tax on mind and 
body, but the phenomena of a winter landscape 
near Oxford — green sloppy fields, withered 
hedges, stunted willows, and lean marsh-fed 
cattle. 
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He tried the Union, dawdled through a brace 
of periodicals, and read a book with his fingers. 
This club being conducted on the Model Jail 
and La Trappe system he soon came out again, 
wondering how men lived between lunch and 
dinner, without a horse to ride upon, or an 
eight to steer. 

He went round to . all the billiard-rooms : 
every table was engaged. 

He fingered his collar and tie, shook himself 
in his clothes, drew on his gloves a trifie tighter, 
and sawneyed into the dangerous High Street. 
He strolled down it from Carfax to Magdalen, 
and back from Magdalen to Carfax. As he 
strolled he stared through every window, and 
at every article therein. 

Some photographic views of the Oxford 
Colleges and Halls especially struck his fancy. 
He thought of them as he walked, and asked 
himself whether it was not right that every 
man should have a picture of his own Hall or 
College, that his vacation friends might be made 
acquainted with its general aspect, and that 
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in after years it might serve him as a souvenir 
of his youth. 

One or two more glimpses of the window- 
fruity one or two more pacings up and down, 
one or two more series of reflections, and he 
went into the shop, purchased the picture and 
put his hand into his pocket to pay for it, 

" O, pray don't think of troubling yourself 
now, Sir," murmured the shopman, in soft 
mellifluous accents ; " in four years time will 
be quite early enough for us ; permit me to 
show an exquisite little view of Magdalen." 

Saxon, who, on the ready-money system, 
would have left the shop immediately he had 
bought what he wanted, now perched himself 
on a high stool, where he remained some 
time. 

He bought a view of Christ Church because 
it was Plumper's College, and one of Magdalen 
because he had a cousin there. Then, the shop- 
man perceiving there was nothing more to be 
done with Gothic Architecture, recommended 
his customer's attention to the beauties of the 
Corinthian style, and before long he became 
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proprietor of a dozen stereoscopic slides with 
of course a stereoscope to match. 

On making use of this stereoscope, he dis- 
covered that he had become a student of nature 
as well as a patron of art. 

After all, this only occupied half an hour, 
and he had to return to his sentinel patrollings, 
now only as far down the street as the shops 
^extended. He thought he would go in and 
see his tailor, (who was a most intelligent 
man) and converse with him upon the fashions 
of the day. 

" Good morning, Mr. Truefitt," said he, 
adjusting himself upon the counter, "I feel 
dull, and have come in to have a chat. How 
does the world go with you ?'* 

"Slackish, Sir, slackish; Exeter's changed 
their colours you know. Sir, and that's given 
us a little to do, and the days begin to draw in, 
and the weather's turned a little chillier, which 
brings in a small run upon scarfs, not much 
to speak of though, it being middle of term." 

" Making plenty of warm suits, I suppose ?" 

"No, Sir, no; in course, as gentlemen get 
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colder ,and colder they like to dress warmer 
and warmer; but we haven't had much frost 
yet you know, Sir, and vestments is pretty 
stagnant on the whole — scarfs is variable." 

" You have got some nice ones there," said 
Saxon, pointing to several that hung upon a 
line. 

" O, they're all old ones ; but I've just had 
a boxful down from London, if you would like 
to look over them; I haven't opened them 
myself, so you'll have the first peep." 

** You may show me what you like, Truefitt, 
only mind I don't intend to buy anything." 

" O, Sir !" exclaimed the tailor, quite warmly, 
'' if it's any amusement to you to see our little 
stock, surely we needn't make you pay for it 
as if it was a show at a fair. Charles, bring 
me down the box which came this morning 
by the train." 

He took it to the counter by the window 
and spread out the scarfs which glittered re- 
splendently like dying dolphins in the light; 
he placed them all out into the showiest posi- 
tions, and unreeled a string of eulogiums on 

VOL. !• Q 
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their warmth and durahilities. Saxon bought 
one, for he was a gentleman, and could not 
wilfully waste the hopes and hours of a trades* 
man. 

'' Any other article I can have the pleasure 
showing you this afternoon, Sir ?'' 

This reminded him that he wanted half- 
a- dozen dog-collars. 

When young fish nibble, they must bite. 

Another walk up and down, then into his 
boot-makers to ask if his Wellingtons had 
been sent. He knew they had, very well. 

" Yes, Sir, fust thing this morning.'* 

" That's a nice boot you're making, Allast." 

** Yes, Sir, this is for Mr. Smythe of Merton ; 
he allers do wear this style, Sir ; says it fits like 
a glove and lasts as long again ; and if you 
was in want of a pair of new boots, this is the 
sort 1 should take upon myself to recommend, 
Sir." 

** Thank you, I think I can hold on a little 
longer as I am." 

" Tops, Sir ? you're a hunting gentlemar 
I know, Sir." 
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" I never ride in tops." 

" Here are some nice light shoes for fives or 
tennis, same style as cricket shoes, without 
spikes — just made this pair for Sir James Ewart 
of Christ Church; feel how light and elastic 
they are, Sir." 

" They wouldn't be any use to me." 

"You ain't out of slippers I s*pose, Sir?" 
inquired the indefatigable bootmaker. 

" Ay, slippers, of course," said he, brightening 
up, " yes, I do want a pair of carpet slippers, 
mine are nearly worn out." 

" Take my advice, Sir," said Allast, dropping 
bis voice, " and try a pair of morocco ; carpits 
goes afore you've tried 'em on pretty well; 
blacks last as long agin, and furthermore, when 
you're late for chapel and in a hurry you know. 
Sir, you can shove your feet into 'em in half 
a minute, instead of tearing yourself to pieces 
over your Wellingtons, and nobody 'ud tell the 
difference, if your trowsers wern't braced up 
too short. There was Mr. — " 

" There you had better measure me for the 
slipper." 

Q 2 
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" Best take off both boots, Sir : a slipper 
is a slipper, but it needn't be a bucket : there's 
mostly some little difference between the feet." 

" Ladies the same ?" inquired Saxon 
wickedly. 

"Can't say, Sir, Tm sure; we Oxford 
tradesmen we don't have much to do with 
ladies, they're so mortial sceerce hereabouts : but 
there ain't no odds between right and left here, 
like there is generally." 

The bootmaker proceeded with his tape, 
his manipulations and his Sow of encomiastic 
small talk. 

"Now that's what I call a good foot. Sir, 
a pretty foot — a nice arch to it." 

" Are well shaped feet the easiesit to make 
for ?" 

" Bless you, yes Sir, and a half : I'd sooner, 
have the 'sponsibility of working for a foot as 
was regular, and as it ought to be, (like your's 
Sir) than one as was all angular and corny and 
orkard, and shaped noways." 

" And those kid boots — Mr. Smythe's — they 
really wear well do they." 
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" There's nothing as can beat them, Sir ; shall 
I have the happiness of making yon one pair, 
Sir ? I'll meesure you again, Sir, if you'll allow 
me — a boot's a boot, but it needn't be a slipper, 
you don't mind a leetle gentle presshure, I 
suppose. Sir — most genelmen don't — wear well? 
bless you, Sir, I'll tell you what Lord Warden — 
you know Lord Warden I s'pose Sir — sed about 
'era. It was only yesterday, he walked into 
the shop looking as black as thunder, * Where's 
Allast,' said he. ' Here am I, your Lordship,' 
said I : * what the devil de'ye mean by this,' said 
he, stretching out his right foot ; I looked at 
the foot, and there I saw one of my boots, one 
of this here very identical sort on it. * Mean 
by wha-at, my lord,' said I. * By this damned pair 
of boots,' said he, stretching out the other one. 
I took 'em both in my hands, and I turned 
'em round and over, but I couldn't see any- 
thing amiss, so sed I, * Please your lordship, I 
can't find out as there's much out with *em : 
and if there was, begging your lordship's 
humble pardon, they were naade, it must be 
pretty nigh two years ago.' 'That's just it, you 
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cursed villin/ said Lord Warden (terrible hard 
words be uses, does bis lordship) * you know/ 
ses be, 'tbat I bate wearing anything long 
at a time, and bere you've been and made me 
tbe worst pair of boots I ever bad on in my 
life. I've bad tbem two years/ sed be, ' and I've 
climbed mountains witb 'em; I've descended 
vallies witb 'em, I've ridden witb tbem, I've 
sbot with 'em, I've kicked witb them, I've 
walked over bard pavement, I've walked over 
ploughed fields, and I've walked over new- 
stoned roads, but do what I will I can't wear 
'em out. And look here, Allast,' said his Lord- 
ship, * if you don't mind what you're about, by 
G— d I'll change my shoemaker.' Nothing else 
this afternoon. Sir. Thank you." 

Three quarters of an hour still remained be- 
fore dinner-time. He mooned along stupid and 
miserable, till suddenly a celestial idea flashed 
into his brain. He would go and have his 
hair cut. 

Ushered into a magnificent saloon; soft 
carpets, delicious chairs, a profusion of orna- 
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mentSy and a musical box, that was melody 
itself. 

After his head was clipped, it was seduced 
into a process called shampooing. 

Warm water, hot towels, and perfumed mix- 
tures. 

Carpet, chair, musical box, linen, perfumes, 
scissors, and hot water — only half a crown. 

Above all so attentive a young man. 

The young man's attentions consisted in 
preliminary remarks upon the weather, inquiries 
after his ease and comfort, and pressures with 
system, energy, and solicitude to invest in Eau- 
de-Cologne, pearl dentrifice, hair-wash, and 
other toilet-accessories, difficult to number, 
impossible to name. 

The attentive young man (who obtained 
a discount upon all he sold) might have been 
seen half an hour afterwards with the smirk of 
a swindler on his lips, packing up into various 
square patches of rose coloured paper, pots of 
lard, boxes of powdered chalk, and bottles of 
lavender-water, prepared only hy Messrs Spiers 
and Son, High Street, Oxford. 
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Now Edward Saxon stopped at home to 
economize. 

He would have spent 7s. 6d. and a pleasant 
afternoon. 

As it was, his hours passed in weary extra- 
vagance. 

I do not advocate horse-riding which is ex- 
pensive, and (for those who have legs to walk 
with) fruitless : I wan't to point out the neces- 
sity of occupying time, and th« evils of the 
credit system. 

Photographic views of Magdalen, 

Christ Church and Liberty Hall. .0180 
Stereoscope with 12 slides. . . 1 12 
1 silk scarf, and 6 dog collars. . .0116 
1 pair slippers (black morocco), 1 pair 

boots. 1 18 

Hair cut and shampooed. . . .026 

Toilet-impo§tures. . . . . .093 

£5 11 3 
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The hobbledehoy raw from the hard form 
of school, and the stinging birch of his pre- 
ceptor, or tame and mild from the apron- 
strings, and bread-and-sugar of his good 
mother, comes up to college attended by a 
crowd of anxious relatives, who are yet com- 
pelled to leave him tossed about on the waters 
of a strange world. 

During the first term, as a rule, he is 
tolerably quiet and contented. Dinners at 
five o'clock after the mid-day meal, beer ad 
libitum after the stingy tumblers, and occasional 
kitchen ddicacies after the plain fare he has 
previously been used to, are luxuries which 
create strong and favourable impressions on his 
youthful mind. He views, counts and thinks 
on the roll of bank notes safely locked up in 
his rosewood writing desk: these after the 
shilling a week allowance at school, or the bun- 
and-biscuit money at home, seem an inexhaus- 
tible treasure. He determines to lay by some- 
thing every term, upon which receiving in- 
terest, he will realize a heavy sum in a short 
time. 
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But soon, too soon he learns how fast gold 
can melt when it is cast into that terrible 
furnace — college expenditure. Battels, sub- 
scriptions and recreation soon change his papei- 
into hard money, and his hard money into thin 
air. 

The next term is perilous ; he has by that 
time been fiilly initiated into the fatal mystery 
of the credit-system ; he has learnt to wear fine 
clothes, to amuse himself expensively, to feed 
his friends, and to aim at notoriety. If his 
college is good, the tradesmen do not want 
his ready money ; he buys in the dark, and is 
often drowned in debt before a single bill is sent 
in. 

The furnace is now at a white heat; his 
savings bank in the afr has long vanished, and 
its place is supplied by the county jail. The 
poor fellow sees himself chained for life to that 
slave ship of debt, struggling through the 
waters of a dead sea, without a hope of recover- 
ing himself even in his grey hairs from the 
frightful follies of one thoughtless year. 

Sometimes, and more than sometimes, he 
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turas desperate, forgets that he is a son, a 
gentleman, a Christian, drains the cup of mad- 
ness to its bitter dregs, flings himself head-long 
into that fearful gulf whose cold dark waves 
dose not only upon him, but often on his 
aged parents too. 



It makes my blood run cold when I look 
into our Universities, and see how many young 
men are ruined every year. 

And they do not even gain their own object, 
paltry though that object be. They ruin them- 
selves by wearing so many suits of expensive 
clothes, riding so many times on horseback, and 
giving so many grand wine-parties. 

They ruin themselves in order to produce a 
sensation. 

I am going to paint to you the sort of sensa* 
tion they create. 



Smith. — How is it Thomson's not up this 
term? 
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Jones. — He has taken his name oflF the 
books. 

Smith. — {tranquilly). Then he's muck- 
ered? 

Jones. — (smiling). Muckered dead. 

Smith. — Well, if a man will give champagne 
breakfasts, and large suppers, and have his 
trowsers from Truefitt's, and hunt four times 
a- week, when his father (yawns) is a poor devil 
of a parson with nine children (yawns) and 
five hundred a-year, what are you to ex- 
pect? 



Yet these very men (knowing the above 
facts) had been the first to inveigle him into 
debt, to persuade him to hunt, and to teach him 
to gamble. 

They were wrong so far, but they must not 
be blamed for ingratitude. It is true that 
Thomson had given them expensive parties, but 
he had given them no hospitality ; he asked 
them to his great breakfasts because he liked 
himself, not because he liked them. 
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At a good college ia Oxford there is almost 
an equality of credit ; any one by means of the 
convenient and destructive credit-system, can 
cut a dash for a few years. If my young readers 
consider that a three years' reputation among 
school-boys can overbalance the contempt of all 
honest men and the miseries of a life-time, they 
must contrive something better or worse than 
mere prodigality in order to obtain it. 

Ruined men are too common in Oxford to 
make so much as a nine day's wonder. 

I wish that I could write a few words of good, 
powerful, useful advice upon this important 
subject, but so much has been written by cleverer 
men than myself, and so little has been done. 

I do not know what to say. 

Young gentlemen, before you throw away 
your money upon billiards and wine, and horse- 
flesh, just think if it is worth your while to 
drink off all your nectar at one gulp, and to 
spread all your jam upon one slice of bread. 
If you must spend your little riches upon selfish 
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pleasures, surely it would be better to wait till 
you are in a position to ruin yourself in a more 
agreeable manner. 

And remember this, that by running into 
debt you doubt your parents and insult them ; 
you compel them to pay in honour for that 
which you think they would not have given you 
in kindness ; in other words when you purchase 
under their name without their knowledge or 
consent, you are in reality stealing money from 
their purses. 

I advise all fathers to allow their children as 
liberal an allowance (within limits) as they can 
afford. The miser parent makes a spendthrift 
son. But I advise them to prevent their sons 
from buying so much as a tooth-brush upon 
credit. Ready money payments are the surest 
bar to insolvency. 

For the money is seen as it goes, each fresh 
outlay is a fresh warning. 



It is foolish for me to expect that with a few 
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inky lines I can stem the current of wilful, mad 
young blood, but as my heart has flown with 
my pen, I do hope that these few pages will 
not be altogether wasted paper, and wasted 
type. 

I have called you out of the beaten path to 
hear a dull sermon, now return my children to 
the flowers and thorns which I wiU strew before 
your feet, as I lead you onwards to the 
end. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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